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THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1954 


House oF RepreseNnrarives. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. M.. pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hooven, Davue, 
Harvey, Lovre. Belcher, McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, Wamp- 
ler, Cooley, Poage, Abernethy, Polk, Jones, and Herlong. 

Also present ; Rx presentative cs, <. Fisher, of Texas. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will come to order. The com- 
mittee has met today for the consideration and the taking of testimony 
on bill H. R. (75, to provide for the development of a sound and 
profitable domestic wool industry under our national policy of ex 
panding world trade; to encourage increased domestic production of 
wool for our national secur ity ; and for other purposes. 

(Bill H. R. 7775 is as follows:) 


H. R. 7775, 83d Cong., 2d sess 
A BILL To provide for the development of a sound and profitable domestic wool industry 
under our national policy of expanding world trade; to encourage increased domestic 


production of wool for our national security ; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this act may be cited as the “National 
Wool Act of 1954” 

SEc. 2. It is hereby recognized that wool is an essential and strategic com- 
modity which is not produced in quantities and grades in the United States to 
meet the domestic needs and that the desired domestic production of wool is 
impaired by the depressing effects of wide fluctuations in the price of wool in 
the world markets. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, as a 
measure of national security and in promotion of the general economic welfare 
to encourage the annual domestic production of approximately three hundred 
million pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair to both producers and 
consumers in a manner which will have the least adverse effects upon foreign 
trade It is further declared to be the policy of Congress to assist in the 
maintenance of an annual domestic production of approximately twelve million 
pounds of moha r, grease basis 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Commodity Credit 


Corporation, support the prices of wool and mohair, respectively, to the pro- 
ducers thereof by means of loans, purchases, payments, or other operations 


The support price for shorn wool] shall be at such incentive level as the Secretary 


after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost conditions affecting 


sheep production, determines to be necessary in order to encourage an annual 
production consistent witl ed ared policy of this act The support prices 
for pulled wool and for mohair shi be established at such levels, in relationship 


to the support price for shorn wool, as the Secretary determines will maintain 
normal marketing practices and the desired levels of production. The Secretary 
shall, to the extent practicable, announce the support price levels for wool and 
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mo! r sufficiently in advance of each marketing year as will permit producers 





to plan their production for such marketing year. 

Sree 1. If s are utilized a i means of price Support, the payments 
shall be such as the Secretary of Agriculture dete ies to be sufficient, when 
a the 1 erage } received lucers, to give producers a 
I averag 1 for t] lity equa the support price level 
theref Provided, That the total of all such payments made under this Act 
shall t any time exceed an amount equal to 70 per centum of the accumulated 
t sof the same date, of the gross receipts from specific duties (whether or 
I specific duties are part f compound rates) collected on and after 
Jal ry 1, 1953, on all articles subject to duty under schedule 11 of the Tariff Act 
of 1980, as amended. The payments shall be made upon wool and mohair mar 
keted by the producers thereof, but any wool or mohair placed under loan pursuant 
to a price support loan operation shall not be the subject of payments unless such 
wool or mohair was placed under loan subsequent to April 30, 1954, and re- 
deemed by the borrower. The payments shall be at such rates for the marketing 
ve or periods thereof as the Secretary determines will give producers the 
support price level as herein provided. Payments to any producer need not be 
made if the Secretary determines that the amount of the payment to the pro 
ducer or all producers is too small to justify the cost of making such payments. 
The Secretary may make the payment to producers through the marketing 


agency to or through whom the producer marketed his wool or mohair: Provided, 
That such marketing agency agrees to receive and promptly distribute the pay 
ments on behalf of such producers. In case any person who is entitled to any 
becomes incompetent or disappears before receiving such 
l . or is succeeded by another who renders or completes the required 
performance the payment shall, without regard to any other provisions of law, 
be made as the Secretary may determine to be fair and reasonable in all the 
circumstances and provided by regulation 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of reimbursing the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
al expenditures made by it in connection with payments to producers under 
this Act, there is hereby appropriated for each fiscal vear beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, an amount equal to the total of expenditures made 
by the Corporation during the preceding fiscal year and to any amounts expended 
in prior fiscal years not previously reimbursed: Provided, however, That such 
amounts so appropriated for any fiscal year shall not exceed 70 per centum of the 
g1 receipts from specific duties (whether or not such specific duties are parts of 
pound rates) collected during 


such payment dies 





the period January 1 to December 31. both 
inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such fiscal year on all articles subject 
to duty under schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930. as amended For the pur- 
poses of the appraisal under the Act of March 8, 1988, as amended (15 U. 8. C. 
73a-1), the Commodity Credit Corporation shall establish on its books an account 
receivable in an amount equal to any amount expended by Commodity Credit 
Corporation pursuant to this Act which has not been reimbursed from appropria 
tions made hereunder. 

Sec. 6. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the amounts, terms, and condi- 
tions of the price support operations and the extent to which such operations are 
carried out shall be determined or approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary may, in determining support prices and rates of payment, make adjust- 
ments in such prices or rates for differences in grade, quality, type, location, and 
other factors to the extent he deems practicable and desirable. Determinations 
by the Secretary under this Act shall be final and conclusive. The facts constitut- 
ing the basis for any operation, payment, or amount thereof when officially deter- 
mined in conformity with applicable regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not be reviewable by any other officer or 
agency of the Government. 

Sec. 7. The term “marketing year” as used in this Act means the twelve-month 
period beginning April 1 of each calendar year or, for either wool or mohair, such 
other period, or periods for prescribed areas, as the Secretary may determine to be 
desirable to effectuate the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into agreements 
with. or to approve agreements entered into between, marketing cooperatives, 
trade associations, or others engaged in the handling of wool, mohair, sheep, or 
goats or the products theref for the purpose of developing and conducting on a 
national, State, or regional basis advertising and sales promotion programs for 
wool, mohair, sheep, or goats or the prducts thereof. Provision may be made in 
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such agreement to obtain the funds necessary to defray the expenses incurred 
thereunder through pro rata deduetions from the payments made under section 
4 of this Act to producers within the production area he determines will be bene- 
fited by the agreement and for the assignment and transfer of the amounts so 
deducted to the person or agency designated in the agreement to receive such 
amounts for expenditure in accordance with the terms and conditions of the 
agreement. No agreement containing such a provision for defraying expenses 
through deductions shall become effective until the Secretary determines that at 
least two-thirds of the producers who, during a representative period determined 
by the Secretary, have been engaged, within the production area he determines 
will be benefited by the agreement, in the production for market of the commodity 
specified therein approve or favor such agreement or that producers who, during 
such representative period have produced at least two-thirds of the volume of 
such commodity produced within the area which will be benefited by such agree- 
ment, approve or favor such agreement. Approval or disapproval by cooperative 
associations shall be considered as approval or disapproval by the producers who 
are members of, stockholders in, or under contract with such cooperative associa- 
tion of producers. The Secretary may conduct a referendum among producers 
to ascertain their approval or favor. The requirements of approval or favor shall 
be held to be complied with if two-thirds of the total number of producers, or 
two-thirds of the total volume of production, as the case may be, represented in 
such referendum, indicate their approval or favor 

Sec. 9. Section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1446) is 
amended (i) by deleting from the first sentence thereof the phrase “wool (includ 
ing mohair),”, and (ii) by deleting subsection (a) thereof relating to the support 
of wool and mohair. 


The CuarrMan. We are honored today to have with us a former 
distinguished member of this committee, who is known to all of us 
and who occupies a very high position in the Department of Agricul- 
ture today. We are glad to have you, Ross, down here in front of 
us and to get your suggestions. We feel as if we can talk to you 
pretty freely, which we probably will as we go along. We will be 
happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROSS RIZLEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK W. IMMASCHE, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; GEORGE E. COOPER, CHIEF, 
COMMODITY CREDIT DIVISION, OFFICE OF SOLICITOR; A. M. 
HERMIE, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE: AND GENE 
RANSOM, FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE 


Mr. Rizuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
appreciate this privilege, and it is the first opportunity I have had 
during my brief stay with the Agriculture Department of appearing 
before this committee, which has so many ot my former colleagues. 
It is the first time, I think, I have ever had the pris ilege of sitting at 
this low level in the committee, but have had the opportunity of 
sitting at the higher level and working with many of vou gentlemen 
who are on the committee. , 

I think I should Sav at the outset here IT have with me some of my 
colleagues from the Department—Mr. Frank ImMasche, who is with 
the Commodity Stabilization Service. T have mv lawver with me, Mr. 
(‘ooner from the Soleitor’s ( hice We also have \\ ith 1s Mr. He mie 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, and Mr. Ransom. of the For 
elon Agriculture Service. 

I have a statement here. I will refer to it asa brief statement. It 
Ss probably not as brief as it should be, but I would like to read it 
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to the committee, if I may, without being interrupted; although | 
have no objections to inte rruptions at an) time. 

The Cuamman. The Chair thinks it would perhaps be a more or 
derly procedure and save time in the end if you complete your state 
ment uninterrupted, 

Mr. Riztey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman On behalf of Secretary 
Benson and myself, I want you to know that we appreciate the con- 


sideration you are giving to this comp lex prob lem of the domestic 
wool industry. The Secretary has directed a continuing study of the 
position of ‘the industry. dag ae Kisenhower has given this 
question his personal attention. His ‘ecolnme ndations for promoting 


the development of a sound and soe aan domestic wool and in 
dustry in the interest of our national security and welfare were trans 
mitted to the Congress in his special message on agriculture. We 
have provided your committee with copie of the special report 
“Achieving a sound domestii wool industry,” which the Secretary 
has submitted to the President at his request. The report shows the 
factors responsible for the de line in our dome stic wool production 
and background information for the steps that should be taken to 
correct this situation. 

The work on developing a program which would achieve the ob 
jectives of the Secretary and the President was well underway when 
I came to the Departme nt _ Assistant Secret: ry. It has been my 
privilege to participate in the final stages of preparation of the De 
partment’s a puedaee: to you gentlemen. I assure you that 
these recom men 1d: ations his ive been deve sloped after considers able study 
and with the advice and counsel of all segments of the wool-growing 
industry. 

The provisions of H. R. 7775 are essentially the same as those of 
S. 2911 on which T have already testified before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. I wish to make clear that this bill 
would authorize a program which differs in a few respects from that 
contemplated in the President’s agriculture message of January 11, 
1954. These differences have been reviewed with the President. and 
I am authorized to state that the program reflected in this bill is 
A ceptable to him. 


IMPORTANCE OF OUR DOMESTIC WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Congress and the President have declared the domestic wool 
industry essential to our national security and welfare. Wool not 
only is important in our everyday living; it is a strategic item in our 
natonal defense. We are produci ing less than one-third of our peace 
time requirements. 

Our present level of production is equivalent to only about one-half 
the rate of consumption for military use alone during World War IT. 
The foreign wool upon which we must rely to supplement our domestic 
oo requires shipping over sealanes from five to eight thou 
sand miles. Dependence upon imports over such exte per supply 
lines in tia ne of national emergency with the hazard of submarines 
to ocean shipping is not wise nor sound planning. 

The situation we experienced following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea when it was necessary for us to enter the world market for 
emergency orders of wool a1 d compete with other countries for the 
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available supply, indicates the importance of having a reasonably 
high level of domestic production to rely upon. 


DECLINE IN DOMESTIC WOOL PRODUCTION 


For the past 20 years domestic wool orowers lave faced one uncer- 


tainty after another | the market outlook for their product, 


i} i 
tariff was reduced in 1948 under the Trade \greements Act. Lhe 
protection afforded by the tariff has been further reduced Dy the rise 


in the general level of prices and costs. ‘The tariff today provides 
protection equivalent LO anly approximately ~U percent or the price 
received by producers compared with 77 percent i LS.3 
Wool growers have been facing increasing 

| } 


supply costs with our rising standard of livi 


labor, equipment and 
i. They are caught im 
the squeeze between highe costs on the one hand and relatively less 
protection from foreign supplies on the other. Wool production has 
become less attractive as an enterprise during a period when national 
mMcome has been rising to rec ord levels. 

In the late 1930's our domestic produ tion furnished approximately 
three-fourths of our total apparel wool requirements. Poday it fur 
nishes less than one-third. 

The number of sheep shorn in the United States has declined from 
{8 million head producing 379 million pounds of wool in 1945, to 28 
million head producing 230 million pounds in 1953. Sheep numbers 
declined this past vear. Ewe lamb numbers again dropped sharply. 
Yet our range and feed resources best utilized by sheep will maintan 
t higher level of production. . 


PRESENT PROGRAM NOT ADEQUATI 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides that “the price of wool (in- 
cluding mohair) shall be supported through loans, purchases, or other 
operations at such level, not in excess of 90 percent nor less than 60 
percent of the parity price therefor, as the secretary determines neces 
sary in order to encourage an annual production of approximately 360 
million pounds of shorn wool.” This coal has hot been rea hed, Cin 


} 
1 


rent production is about two-thirds « i this amount, although prices 
have been supported at JO percent ot parity. 

For several vears, support of wool was accomplished thro oh direct 
purchases of wool. Since the beginning of 1952. the support has been 
through loans. Support under either method has failed to stimulate 
domestic wool production toward the 360 million pound voal declared 
as national policy by the Coneress. In both methods. (sovernment 
participation in operations normally carried on by the trade is re 
quired, Excluding possible losses on the LOO million pounds 4 
quired under the 1953 program, the Commodity Credit Corporation 


show a loss of $92 million on past wool price Upport meralions, a d 


over one-fourth of the loss has been in carry ing costs. 

Obviously the present type of price support is not effective in pro 
moting the development of a sound and prosperous domestic wool in 
dustry. Increasing the tariff has been proposed as the means of ob- 
taining higher prices for wool in the domestic market and providing 
the desired additional financial assistance to wool growers. An in- 
crease in the tariff as a permanent solution to the problem would be 
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contrary to our aims for an expanding foreign trade. Also, the 
higher prices in the domestic market resulting from an increase in the 
tariff would adversely affect the competitive position of wool with 
other fibers and raise prices to consumers. Furthermore, with the far 
eastern situation as it is and the continued friendship and support of 
Australia, New Zealand and other such countries important to us, 
we must reach a solution to the problem without the possibility of 
damaging our relations with that area of the world. 

We may as well face it. Our country has reached a point in inter- 
national affairs and our domestic economy where rather than increase 
the tariff, the best solution is to apply the protective tariff on wool in 
a “double action” manner; that is, provide the necessary additional 
financial assistance to wool growers to compensate for the inadequacy 
of the tariff by direct payments to them limited to a portion of the 
duties collected on wool imports. In this way the industry will in 
effect be self-supporting. The net cost to the Government will be 
small in relation to the advantages from the standpoint of our na 
tional security and foreign policy. 


SEPARATE LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Separate legislation should be enacted for this program. We have 
separate legislation for sugar. Wool and sugar are the two major 
agricultural commodities in which the United States is deficient in 
production. Both face heavy import competition with serious inter- 
national complications. Legislation and programs for the commod- 
ities which are produced in surplus in this country just do not fit 
such situations as we are confronted with in the case of wool and 
sugar. 

Comparison of the changes in production and the relation of our 
output to domestic utilization for a number of products clearly indi- 
cates the need for treating wool by separate legislation. 


Change ir Percentage Change in Percentage 
madicd duct production production is 
| i i 

! lon luring last of domestic 

10 " r 10 vears disappearance 
Co i 105 Tobaect +62 147 
Cottor +34 62 Wheat +25 149 
Rics +R) ve Wool 42 5 
Soybeans +72 111 Sugar +13 27 


The above percentage changes in production are based on the aver- 
age production for the 3 years 1951-53, compared with the 3 years 
1941-43. The relationship between our production and domestic uti- 
lization is figured for the 8 years 1951-53. It will be noted that in 
the case of wool, our production declined even though we are on an 
Import basis: while for the other products listed, production has iIn- 
creased evel though we are on an export basis, except for sugar. 


Pike PROGRAM 
Under the legislation proposed in H. R. 77¢75: 


l. The price of shorn wool would be supported at an incentive level 
as the Secretary, after taking into consideration prices paid and othe 
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cost factors in sheep production, determines necessary to encourage 
an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool, grease 
basis. Direct payments would be made to woolgrowers to augment 
their returns from wool sold in the open market and bring the average 
price received by all growers up to the incentive level. 

2. In any event, the payments to growers would be limited to 70 
percent of the specific duties collected on wool and wool manufactures 
cumulative over the years beginning with January 1, 1953. 

3. Commodity Credit C orpor: ition funds would be used to make the 
payments, but at the end of each fiscal year an amount not exceeding 
the expenditures 1 incurred by the C orporation up to TO percent ot the 
specific duties collected in any one calendar year are not sufficient to 
cover the payments made in the fiscal year, the difference would be 
~“— up from collection in subsequent years. 

Authority is provided for the organization and financing with 
was try funds of programs by the industry for the improvement and 
prom otion of its products and the reby ultim: itely lessen the need for 
spec} raul price assists mice, 


USE OF PAYMENTS FOR PRICE ASSISTANCI 


Under this program, the necessary price assistance would be pro- 
vided woolgrowers and at the same time the objectionable features of 
the loan or purchase method of price support. would be eliminated. 

The domestic wool clip would move freely into consumption in 
competition with other natural and synthetic fibers. Woolen mills 
could count upon domestic production as a regular source of supply. 
They would not be faced with the problem of seeking other sources 
and adjusting their operations to handling different wools from time 
to time as they now are when the bulk of the wool clip in any year may 
be sold to CCC. 

Appraisal for grade and shrinkage would not be required as a 
basis for the payments. We are hopeful that the incentive aspects of 
this program will encourage producers to obtain the best prices for 
their wool, using latest scientific methods for determining its real 
value. The point here is that the Government will not be required to 
be in the appraisal business. 

3. Growers would be encouraged to improve the quality and the 
marketing of their wool. The payments would be made on a basis 
that would serve as an incentive to improve the quality of their wool 
and obtain the best possible market price. 

The program would be self-financing. The tariff established to 
protect. the domestic industry would be continued. Payments to 
growers and reimbursements to CCC for the payments made would 
be limited to an amount equivalent to a portion of the duties and 
thereby the tariff would be used to maintain the economic position of 
the industry as originally designed. 

The usual relationship between domestic and world prices of 
wool and wool products would be maintained. The competitive posi- 
tion between domestic and imported wools and between wools and 
other fibers would not be affected. Prices to the consuming public 
would not be increased. 








PAYMENTS GROWERS 
“i retary would announce the iverave ncentive price for 
wi sufficiently advance of the marketing year to enable wool 
ore { to pl on n definite price whel they | Lye ip their herds in 
t] e next season's productio} 
Phe bil provides administrat ve latituads to the methods of mak- 
1] ivments and th mprovement in be ule as experience in 
dicates desirable It iscontemplated that at the end of the marketing 
year the Secretary would announce the United States average price 
re eived by growers for wool sold during the veat If the reported 
ave ore rice received by al producers tor the vear turns out to be 
below the previously announced average incentive price, the Secre- 
til vould establish the equivalent percentage increase required to 
bring the average farm price up to the incentive level. For example, 
if the entive level was 60 cents and the reported United States 
average farm price for the year turns out to be 50 cents, the percenage 
pa nent to each wool orower to bring the ilo! il iverage received 
hy growers up to 60 cents would be 20 percent The amount of the 
pay! ent To enc] produce! would he fig red by ippls ng this per- 
centage to the total net amount received | the producer as shown on 


the account of sale for the wool he sold du iw the m irketing year. 
The produce! would sell his wool through normal trade channels 
and obtain from the buvel an account of sale to file with his local 
off e. The co inty othce is ll positron Lo ¢ he K the average price and 
net proceeds as shown on the account of sale to determine whether 
the quantity of wool and the price re eived are in line for the area and 
the part ulat produce and cert fy the account of sale to avoid dupli- 
cation in payments. Under the legislation, payments may be made 
either at the county level, through a central ofhee, or the marketing 
agency, Whichever is the most practical. Also, the Secretary could 
authorize assignment of the payments under appropriate conditions. 
Payme! ts on a percentage basis would e1 urag wool growers to 
obtain the best possible price for their wool in the open market by im 
provement of the quality of their wool through better breeding and 
care, bettel preparation for market, and better marketing. It will 
result in each producer’s total returns refiecting the proper market 
ditferential for grade and quality and at the same time avoid Govern- 
ment appra sal for erade and shrinkage. i ne data on the account of 
sales would provide the Department ot Agriculture a more accurate 
basis for determining monthly average prices received by producers. 


INCENTIVE PRICE FOR WOO! 


4 


Under the legislation, the incentive pl yx wool would be estab- 
lished by the Secretary at a level necessary to encourage an annual 
production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, taking 
into consideration prices paid and other cost conditions affecting sheep 
production. 

It appears that an incentive price at a level above the present sup- 
port price may be necessary to promote the development of a sound 
ind profitable domestic wool industry. The fact that our sheep in- 
dustry has been on the decline and continues to decline indicates that 


Lhe present s Ipport 1) rT eis not adequate As A result. acreages form- 
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erly used for sheep ave on have been diverted to other ente prises 
ena attractive and already in peak production. As I indicated ear- 
lier, production of other farm commodities has been incre: i while 
wool production has been on the decline. The desired level of wool 
production, however, is not something that can be immediately 
achieved. By the very nature of the industry, only a small perce tage 
increase each vear can reasonably be anticipated. 

There are, of course, opportunities for improving the economi 
status of wool growers through research and other action programs 
to aid the industry increase its efficiency and improve its products and 
thereby lessen the need for higher prices. Disease control, improve 
ment of production and marketing practices, conservation programs 
to increase the carrying capacity of grazing lands, administration of 
the public lands for oreatel stability of production, 1 nereased efficiel Cy 
in processing ov and distribution and better adaptation of the industry s 
produc ts to consumer preferenc es, all can contribute toward achiev Ing 
our objective. However, such actions require time, and special price 
assistance is needed by the industry until they can be accomp| shed 

In determinh ot 
tion of 300 million pounds of shorn wool is provided in H. k. 005, the 
Secretary would wish to have the benefit of the advice and counsel! of 
producer represents itives. ‘The Department has no objection to such 
provision being included in the bill. The incentive price level to be 
established W il] require study. Wool provides only a part of the sheep 
producers’ total income. Sale of lambs is a more important source, 
partly because domestic wool prices have been relat vely low. \lso 
the attractiveness of wool production is affected by competing farn 
enterprises, particularly cattle. 


ie Incentive price to encourage an annual produc- 


WOOL PAYMENTS AND TARIFF DUTIES 


Under the proposed tegisiation, the amount oft pavment- » pro 
ducers over the years would be | mited to not exceeding ( percent 
of the specific duties collected o1 Imports of wool and woo . nanu 
factures under schedule IT of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
beginning with 1953. Thus.a limit is pro Kled on the amount of pay 
ments that can be made to growers. This limit is related to the i tie 


collected unde the tariff ntended to protect the domesti woolerow 
ing industry. j 

The ad valorem aut collected on Wool thanutactures ure not In 
cluded in figuring the amount of payments that May He iia ie as those 
duties are designed to provide protection for other than the raw-wool 
equivalent of the items. Also, by limiting the payments to not ex 
ceeding 70 percent of the duties collected, the amounts available for 
section 32 programs under existing legislation would not be affected. 

Beginning with the duties collected during calendar year 1953 in 
figuring the cumulative total of the amount of payments that may 
be made over the years woul | provide a backlog for ny temporary 
period when, due to general economic con “li tions, duties on imports 
may not be sufficient to cover the ig pavments 

The payments would be made by the ¢ ommodity Credit ¢ orpora 
tion from its general funds. The Corporation \ ould be reimbursed 
at the end of each fiscal year by an amount equal to its tota xpeid 
tures in connection with the payments made including administrat v 
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expenses, but not exceeding 70 percent of the specific duties collected 
during the preceding calendar year. In the event the « percent of 
the duties collected in any year does not cover the Corporation's eX- 
penditures, an account-re eivable record would be kept of the 
deficiency and the amount would be made up from duties collected 
in subsequent years. 

Thus, the program would be connected with the tariff on wool 1 
two ways. Payments would be limited to a portion of the tariff aes 5 
collected on wool over the years and the payme nts would be financed 
by ap propriating amounts to cover the payments but not exceeding 
portion of the tariff duties. This does not tie up funds in advance 
but it does provide the industry a continuing program of price assist- 
ance. Wool production isa long-time e nterprise and to encourage the 
desired increase, woolgrowers should have every reasonable assurance 
as to the future of wool prices with a minimum of dependence upon 
legislative action or administrative decision each year, Relating the 
payments to the tariff on wool is in line with the President's recom 
mentation and will instill confidence among woolgrowers that the 
program is a continuing one. 


AUTHORITY FOR OTHER METHODS F PRICE ASSISTANCI 


Authority is continued for prov iding price assistance through loans, 
purchases, and other operations in addition to the direct payment 
method. It is not now contemplated that price assistance through 
methods other than payments will be utilized except for the orderly 
transition from the present loan program to the payment method. 
‘There may be times, however, when loans or purchases will be more 
appropriate for pulled wool or mohair. Also, it might develop that 
2 loan program would be desirable in lieu of payments during a severe 
depression period. a 


PULLED WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Under H. R. 7775, pulled wool and mohair prices would be sup- 
ported at n vels so that normal production and marketing practices 
would not be disturbed. It is not intended to be an incentive program 
for mohair or pulled wool. We feel that adequate provision is made 
in section 3 for the support of mohair without specifying a goal for 
mohair produ tion and the last sentence of section 2 should be deleted. 
This would give the same legislative treatment for mohair as is given 
for pulled wool which has no stated production goal. In the case of 
oo wool, payments could be made on the basis of the animals sold 
for slaughter instead of to the puller as the producer if experience 
in the oper ation of the program determines that to be the most 
practical. 


PROBABLE AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS 


The amount of the payments to growers would, of course, depend 
upon the level of incentive prices established and the trend of wool 
prices in the open market over the years ahead. On 300 million 
pounds of wool, a percentage payment equivalent to an average of 
10 cents per pound would total $30 million annually. This amount 
would be well within the limitation of 70 percent of the specific duties 
collected on imports of wool and wool manufactures. The 70 percent 
ranged from $40 million to $55 million the last several vears. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COST OF PROGRAM 


There would be a savings in costs both for woolgrowers and the 
Government compared to the present loan program. 

With the wool moving into consumption, there will be a saving 
in storage charges, which on the wool CCC now has in inventory 
amounts to nearly $100,000 a month. The recordkeeping and other 
services of wool handlers now required under loan programs would 
be reduced. The reductions in marketing costs naturally would raise 
the net price received by producers in relation to the prices paid for 
wool by manufacturers. 


BEGINNING OF WOOL-PAYMENT METILOD 


The payment plan would not affect wool acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the loan ana purchase programs, These 
holdings would continue to be held for disposal in an orderly manner. 

The Department has recommended to the President imposition of 
import fees under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, to prevent imports of wool from further interfering with 


our present price-support operations The Taritf Commission has 
completed its investigation and recently submitted its recommenda 
tions to the President. Per d ny enactment of legislation along the 


lines of H. R. 7775. we believe that the imposition of import fees 1s 


needed to protect the Government against loss in the disposal of the 


inventory now held and also to provide an orderly tran on to the 
direct payment method of pri e assistance. 

The proposed legislation prov ides that vy wool placed under loat 
pursuant to a price-support loan operation after April 30, 1954, and 
redeemed by the borrower, would be eligible TO! he payme t? { 4 
Thus, it is contemplated that producers who place their wool unden 
the 1954 loan program could repay the loan, sell their wo ormal 
market channels, and participate In any Woo! payin 

The Department recommends enactinent of legislation ong the 
lines of H. R. 7775. Furthermore, we believe that our situat vith 
respect to wool is such that the required legislatioi hould be treatec 
separate from the general farm program. 

By early enactment of such legislation the direct-payment program 
could be placed in operation for the 1954 wool clip. Payvn ent ould 
be made on wool marketed during the year beginning April 1, even 


though the details of the program may not be completed until some 
time later. Weare dealing with an industry that takes time to ner 
production, and early assurance of x» sound and permanent program 
will] promote the desired confidence among our woolgroyv ers, 

L have attempted to cover only the broader a pects of the proposed 


legislation. The Department would always seek the advice and coun 
sel of the industry in developing the actual program operations 

Again, I wish to express my appreciation for the opportunity of 
appearing before you, 

Mr. Chairman, | have a list of exhibit attached to 11 fatement 
vhich, with your permission, I would like to plac the record 

The CHatrman. If there is no objection. they l be placed in the 


record at this point. 
(The exhibits are as follows: 
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EXHIBIT B 


U.S. DUTY-PAID IMPORTS OF WOOL 


BY SPECIFIED COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
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NOT! World production of apparel wool amounts to about 2,100 million pounds, el 
basis, out of which United States production accounts for only about § percent How 
the United States consumes about 18 percent of the world total The United States i 
ports about two-thirds of its wool needs In 1952 imports totaled 248 n 
the bulk of which came fron he 5 major exporters of the Southern Het phere I 
wool originates largely in Australia and South Afric and me ol Ne 7 


and South America, 


144( 4 
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Exuisir C 


FOREIGN VALUE OF WOOL IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S. AND IMPORT DUTIES 


CENTS PER POUND [| T 


pee enema | AVERAGE DUTY ON 
CLEAN BASIS PERCENT OF 
| | |} FOREIGN VALUE 
| 

| | 

| 
240 | 4 80 

| 

180 + 





N W t I ed St sis, the tariff o1 ool tends to maintain 
ome wor bove the world marke eve The general agreement on tariffs 
+46 ‘ ‘ tl luties on W 25 percent. The duty of 34 cents 
‘ er tl Tariff Act 1930 for wool finer than 44’s was 
‘ ents leat ‘ As the general price level has increased, the pro- 
‘ he tariff econ re ely less, both in relation to wool prices 
¢ f thir inka 
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EXHInit D 


INDEX PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR WOOL, 
MEAT ANIMALS, AND ALL CROPS FOR THE U.S. 
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NOrTE.—Relatively low wool prices in relation to livestock prices, particularly for catt 
and crop prices have made wool production less attractive and caused sheep produ 
who were in position to do so to shift to other enterprises less dependent on hired 


and with less uncertainties as to the future 
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EXHIBIT E 


Compared with Agriculture as a Whole 


OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR IN SHEEP 
AND WOOL PRODUCTION 


% OF 1935- 39 en 


180| —_—|—___}. All agricultural 
production “\ 





Shehe and 
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NoTE.—Due to the very nat ure of the indusiry, there are mkte tions to the extent shee 
ran she rs can incre their efficiency of production. chnc logical adve neces which hav 
increased the efficiency of crop far ers and of live ste ok cal me _ who rely primarily o1 
harve sted feeds have not been effective in the semiarid range are of the West 
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EXHIBIT | 


INDEX OF PRICES PAID BY FARMERS, TAXES, 
AND WAGE RATES FOR THE U.S. 





INDEX oe age 
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Notr.—The sheep industry is an industry which is especially dependent upon an ade 
quate supply of specialized labor. Farm-management studies show that the hired-labor 


bill on one-band sheep ranches in the intermountain region increased from about $1,700 in 
1942 to nearly $5,500 in 1952, while the labor bill on family-operated cattle ranches was 
increasing from little more than $100 to less than $500. (See appendix, table 7, in Achiev- 
ing A Sound Domestic Wool Industry.) With the decline of the frontier and the pressure 
of civilization on the sheep industry, production costs have been increased by competition 
from other industries for land, labor, and other production factors 
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EXHIBIT G 


STOCK SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ON FARMS JAN. | 


MILLIONS —_ a 





1880 1900 1920 1940 


* IT WESTERN STATES AND S. DAK 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NOTE The decline in sheep numbers from 1942 to 1950 was the most drastic in history 
Sheep numbers increased slightly during 1950 and 1951, but they declined again in 1952 
and 1953 and now are at a near record low level. Our wool production has varied with 
sheep numbers. Over 70 percent of our shorn wool is produced in the 13 western range 
States, including Texas and South Dakota Sheep numbers in those States have declined 
#5 pereent since 1942, and in the rest of the country 41 percent. 
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ExHipir H 


WOOL PRICES and SUPPORT Aone 
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Ex Hipit I.—Number of farms and ranches reporting sheep shorn in 1949 
classified by number of sheep shorn per farm or ranch 
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i ba imonh 
Mr. Rizitey. With the assistance of my colleagues from the Depart 

me} 


t, we will attempt to answer such questions as may be propounded. 
The CHarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Rizley, for your 
ippearance here. I would like to ask you if this legislation in any 
Way changes the level of price supports that exist now with respect 
‘T hat is, we have in effect now a provision which provides 

for supports at from 60 to 90 percent. Does this modify that in any 
way! 

Mr. Riziey. I will let Mr. ImMasche answer that. 

Mr. Cootry. It would, would it not? 

Mr. ImMascne. Under this legislation the level of support would 


he left for the Se retary to determine, and he would determine a level 


on of 300 million pounds of shorn 


tO wool ? 


that would encourage the produ 
wool annually. 

The CHarrmMan. That is the law now. 

Mr. ImMascue. The law now is that the support will be established 


it a level between 60 and 90 percent of parity to encourage an annual 
production of 360 million pounds. 


| » CHAIRMAN. Does this leg slation spe ifically repeal the exist- 
2g pro on? 
Mr. ImMascn Yes; it does, is my understanding. 
| HAIRMAN. Where is that provision repealing the existing 
neat et 
Ir. ( oO oO the bill. 


wan. Are there further questions / 


\ | ere are se eral questions ] would lke toa 
repeal the 3 


sk you, 
section of the law providing for the 
rt. what we uld be the limitations placed 


~it 
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on the Secretary in fixing the incentive price that the producer should 
receive ¢ 

Mr. Riz EY. | think, Congressman Andresen. its suggested In he re, 
I do not know that there would be any particular limitation placed 
upol the Secretary : but as suggested in this statement, he will take 
into consideration these factors that T mentioned in fixn @ and deter 
mining an incentive price for the industry. 

Mr. \NDRESEN. _ he support price now Is v0) 
that right? 

Mr. Rizitry. That is right. Under existin 


bevy that = correct 
It is 90 percent of parity, in accordance with provisions in the existing 
law. 


Mr. ANpRESEN. Even under 90 percent of parity, in the purchase 
program in which the Government has supplied most of the domestic 
wool production, that apparently has not been a suflicient incentive to 
encourage increased production of sheep and wool, 

Mr. Riztey. You are quite right about that. 

Mr. Anpresen. At what figure do you think it should be placed 4 

Mr. Rizivy. I am not in a position to say, and I do not think any 
body else could say right how just what percentage the incentive pay 
ments would be of parity, because all of the studies have not been 
completed. I am sure of this one thing, that the very fact that 
Congress did say that an annual production of 360 million pounds of 
wool is needed as a strategic material implies at least they want the 
domestic growers of wool to be in a position to reach that goal. 

At the request of the President. we reduced that down to 300 million 
pounds. We thought that was a more realistic figure. With the 
experience of the growers and the fact that production has been going 
down instead of going up, I frankly say it will probably of course take 
more than 90 percent of parity. But to say what it would be right 
now, I do not think anybody could Say. 

Mr. Anpresen. What was the production in 1953 of wool? 

Mr. Rizury. 230 million pounds of shorn wool. 

Mr. AnprRESEN. It would not take a great deal to increase it to 300 
million pounds. But without the incentive to get to 300 million, then 
the Secretary might fix the support incentive at 150 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. Riztxy. I do not think it would require that amount, Congress 
man Andresen. As a matter of fact, you have one limitation. You 
have got a limitation that we cannot go over 70 percent of the import 
duties collected on wool. So if you got up into fantastic amounts like 
you are talking about, you certainly— 

Mr. Anpresen. The primary objective of this legislation is to 
Increase wool production in this country. 

Mr. Riziry. That is exactly right. That is the purpose of it. Let 
me say this. I think that IT can agree with you that we perhaps 
cannot defend from an economic standpoint alone the raising of wool 
in this country at all. Probably we cannot. I used to wonder about 
that when I was on this committee. But still 1 do not think anybody 
wants to say that we are going to put the sheep industry entirely out 
of business, and especially in view of the fact that Congress treats, 
and has treated, wool as a strategic material. 
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Therefore, we need to do something that will at least bring it up 
to the coal that the Congress has established as a matter of policy 
that we need for strategic materials. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Sut when we had an adequate tariff, we produced 
three-fourths of the wool needed in this country. That is what youl 
tatement Savs. 

Mr. Rizury. [ believe the record so shows, Congressman Andresen, 
that that is a fact. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course I would like to have you make it a little 
clearer—I will not ask you to do that now, but IT think you should— 
as to why our production of wool and sheep have gone from 56 million 
head back 20 years ago down to around 24 million or 25 million head 
at the present time. 

Mr. Riziry. There are probably a number of factors that enter 
into that. Of course I think the principal reason it has gone back is 
because you can buy wool cheaper from some of these other countries 
than you could buy this domestic wool. 

ir. ANpREsEN. Isthat really the reason? Is not the reason the type 
and quality of wool differs somewhat from what we produce in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Riziry. That enters into it in some respects. But I do not 
think that that has been the controlling factor at all. I well remem- 
ber as a member of this committee somebody from the Navy Depart- 
ment coming up here during the war when we were trying to get them 
to use some Woo and thev s aid our wool did not mi ake AS ood looking 
uniforms. I think you all remember that testimony up here before 
the committee. But I do not think that has been the controlling 
factor by any means. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I can see some justification for this legislation, pro- 
viding the incentive price here is not so high that it will attract more 
foreign wool and also provide for the Government to take over all 
domestic markets in the United States; and that can be done if you 
have a high enough incentive price. 

Mr. Riztry. Congressman, in further answering your question, 
eee re port that was prepared by the Interagency Wool Study Group 
in the Department of Agriculture and submitted to the President. 
tates on page 7.60r7 spec fic reasons for the decline 1 In wool produe- 
tion. I could repeat them for the record if you want me to, or I can 
refer vou to them. 

(The data referred to above is as follows:) 


The information referred to on page 7 of the report Achieving a Sound Domestic 


Wool Industry, is as follows 


(CAUSES OI HE DECLINE IN PROpUCTIO 


\ number of interrelated factors combined to induce the unprecedented 


decline in the production of sheep and wool from 1942 to 1950. The most sig- 
nificant of these ere 

1. A scareity of competent labor in an industry which is exceptionally 
dependent oe an adequate supply of specialized labor 

‘2. Relatively low returns, high costs, and high risks with sheep compared 


with ¢ attle. 

“3. Inability to increase the efficiency of production at a rate comparable to 
other agricultural enterprises. 

t. Uncertainties as to the future arising from adverse price-cost relation- 
ships, the constant threat of imports and possible tariff reductions, and the 
possibility of reductions in grazing allotments. 
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“5. Losses from dogs and predatory animals at a time when competent help 
for protection against these hazards has been both scarce and expensive. 

“6. Drought in some areas, especially the Southwest.” 

Mr. Anpresen. That will not be necessary because I intend to 
read it. I might not agree with the reasoning, but I will read it any 
way. Just one other question, and that is this. These tariff duties 
that have been collected on wool have gone into the United States 
Treasury and are used as general revenues in this country ¢ 

Mr. Riztey. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ANDREsEN. What this bill proposes is to divert 70 percent of 
those revenues away from the general revenue expenditure program. 

Mr. Riztey. An equivalent amount of 70 percent; that is correct. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I can see some justification for that just like we 
dealt with sugar, although I know we could produce much more sugar 
in the United States, and particularly in 1954 when 30 million acres 
are taken out of wheat and cotton wi gut I do not believe 
that this legislation solves the wool problem. It may be a temporary 
expediency, but I am not convinced yet that it will solve the problem. 

Mr. Riziry. These problems, of course, increase in inte Hsity from 
time to time. I do not think anybody could say that any legislation 
settles any problem permanently any more. 

The CHairman. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooiry. J was under the Inipression that, under eXIsSting law, 
when making certain findings, the Secretary could go above 90 percent 
in the support price. 1 am certain that on some of the commodities 
he can. If he finds it is in the national interest to do so, he can go 
above 90. I am just wondering if it is a fact that 90 percent is a 
limitation and a ceiling under the law which he cannot exceed. . 
go further and say that I am also under the impression that if he 
brought about production amounting to a total of 360 million pounds, 
= n he would not. be justified in going above 90. But under the law, 

“an. he go above 90 now if it is necessary to bring that production up 
to 360 million pounds ¢ 

I would like to ask your counsel if he is familiar with it, to clear 
that up. 

Mr. Cooper. Under section 402 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, he 

can go above 90 percent of parity under certain conditions. ‘That 
section provides that— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of the Act, price support at a level in excess 
of the maximum level of price support otherwise prescribed by this Act may be 
available for an agricultural commodity if the Secretary determines, after a pub- 
lic hearing of which reasonable notice has been given, that price support at such 
increased level is necessary in order to prevent or alleviate a shortage in the 
supply of any agricultural commodity essential to the national welfare, or in 
order to increase or maintain the production of any agricultural commodity 
in the interest of national security. 

Mr. Cootry. Then he could go to 105 percent right now if he 
wanted to? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir, if he made the determination. 

Mr. Cootry. Then he could go to 120 percent if he wanted to under 
the law now. Of course with this incentive payment plan, there is not 
any limitation except as pointed out by Mr. Rizley. It would be 
limited only by the total amount collected out of the 70 percent of 
the duties. That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
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Coorry. He used an illustration that 10 cents a pound on 300 
Hi llion pounds would be 830 million. He could go almost twice that, 
because 70 percent has amounted to about $55 million. I am just 
wondering why that particular provision Is so important at this time 
n view of the language of the law that you have just read? It might 


that 


by bportant i iat it does prov ide for a setting a ide of TO percent 
of the customs, but actually it means the same. The money now 
goes Into the Treasury to be reappropriated. 

Chis earmarks it, sets it aside, and fixes it for this one definite 
purpose. Actually what is the difference between an incentive plan 
and a support level o1 support program, other than—if I understand 
{ under thy Incentive plan you would not perl aps incur these eno 
mous warehouse « hare@es for stoi Mg this wool ¢ It would move more 
freely inthe market. Is that right 4 

Mr. Cooper. That is mght. 

Mr. Cootry. That brings me to another question. Under the law, 


1 
after vou acquire a commodity of this kind under a support program, 


do you have any limitation on you below which you cannot go in the 
marketing ol the commodity, as we did have. I think 
You could not set it below LOD percent. 


. on cotton 


Mr. Cooper. Wool is exempted from the statutory minimum sales 
prices. 

Mr. Coonry. Wool you cal sel] cheaply 6 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. So even under existing law, if the Secretary by bold 

and courageous action put the support price at 115 percent parity, he 
can do that. Then he could acquire that wool at that price and could 
sell it at a low level - take a loss. 

Mr. Coorrer. Yes, s 

Mr. Coo.ry. Then, as I see it, under the law that 1s already on the 
books the Secretary can actually do just about all that is contem 
plated by this pending bill. In other words, he can buy it at a high 
price and he can sell it at a low price, He has not seen fit under the 
law to exercise that authonty. IT am not complaining about it at 
all, but Tar just saving that is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooiry. Then, Congress has fixed the 860 million pounds goal. 
Is that right? We did that / 

Mr. Riziey. Congress fixed that. 

Mr. Cootry. How far are you below that ? What isthe production Y 

Mr. Rizivy. 250 million pounds, Congressman, is what we pro 
duced last vear, 

Mr. Cootry. Mr, Andresen asked what I thought was a very perti- 
nent question, and I think the committee should have some idea 
tbout it. What is the thinking in the Department as to the amount 
of the incentive payment? IT am not trying to pin you down to an 
answer on that, but I think we should have that. If we passed this 
bill it seems to me it would in effect be almost a directive to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to lift the price of wool so as to bring about the 
desired production. He has a right to do it now, but he has not 
done it. Now, the effect of this is for us to tell him to do it. Why do 
we need to pass a bill to tell him to do it? Why can he not go ahead 
right now and put the price of wool up and ther ai it to the manu 
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facturers at a lower price? It will look bad on the books, I know 
that. if we lose $90 million on wool. I might say pare nthetic ally that 
this prompted me to bring out Mr. Brannan’s “trial run” on wool and 


eggs and potatoes, I believe it was. I know it looks bad to say you 
lost that. 
We lost on peanuts, That was a casualty of the war because 


we increased the production of peanuts substantially. I just cannot 
really see why this is deemed necessary in view of the language of 
the law we have. 

Mr. Riziey. Congressman Cooley, Mr. ImMasehe from the Com 
modity Stabilization Service has been living with this thing pretty 
closely for about a year now. I think you would probably be inter 
ested in his comment in connection with the thing you sald. 

Mr. Cootry. Particularly with reference to Mr. Andresen’s sug 
gestion as to why we cannot have some estimate. You put 10 cents 
a pound in here. It might be 20 or it might be 25 cents a pound. Ten 
cents a pound might not do it. 

Mr. ImMascur. First IT would like to comment on your statement 
as to why we need a different program from what we have at present. 
It is true that under the present program we could set a higher price, 
take in the wool, and then sell it at a lower price. But that would 
mean that the Government would be 100 percent in the wool business 
hecause the higher price, and then selling it at a lower price, would 
mean that the entire wool clip would come through the hands of the 
(rovernment. 

For that reason we feel that we might as well recognize that situa 
tion and make up the difference by direct payments, and in that way 
avoid the Government having to appraise and examine each lot of 
wool. Now then, with respect’ to the level of support, that will de 
pend upon a lot of factors: The relationship between sheep and wool 
prices as compared with cattle prices; what happens to labor costs. In 
other words, it is a relative situation. 

We have aile some preliminary studies, and they indicate that, 
based upon conditions today, we probably would have to have a price 
5to 10 cents higher than the present 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Cootry. Five to ten cents a pound / 

Mr. ImMascue. Thatis right. There have been other studies made 
that indicate that a parity price for wool in terms of things wool 
growers’ buy should be as high as 65 to 70 cents. But I think that 
this price would have to be set from year to year, taking into 
consideration relative factors. You would obviously see what hap 
pens to sheep numbers. 

Mr. Cootry. Under the present law you can acquire wool at a higher 
price than 90 percent parity. We all agreeon that. You can make 
loans on wool, too. 

Mr. ImMascne. Our present program is a loan program. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. You can make a loan and then you 
can take it over. The Government has in recent years acquired the 
entire annual clip; has it not? 

Mr. ImMascne. Not in recent years. The last time we got the 
entire clip was 1946. 

Mr. Cootry. Could you not, under the present law, by administra- 
tive order, provide a ‘method of making the smear between the 
prevailing price and what you pay for it, and eliminate the nec essity 
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of the storage and the handling and all? That is what you are trying 
to do here; is it not# Can you not do it under the prese nt law? 

Mr. ImMascnue. I would rather the Solicitor’s Office answer that; 
but it is my understanding that the legislative history of the present 
law prevents us from using payments as a method of support. 

Mr. Cootry. You may be right about that. It does not permit you 
to make payments either what they call compensatory payments or 
incentive payments: but it does permit you to absorb losses. If you 
can absorb losses, why could you not direct a farmer to deliver his 
wool to the manufacturer at the prevailing price and send him a check ¢ 
You cannot do it that way ? 

Mr. Coorrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the thing that is really the crux of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Coorer. Yes. 

Mr. Hix. Mr. Rizley, as I remember correctly, you were a member 
of this committee in 1942. Is that correct? 

Mr. Riziey. Yes, I think that is right; 1942 asI recall. 

Mr. Hix. Iam not sure who was chairman at that time, but do you 
recall sitting in this room when two Congressmen from sheep areas 
had to have a towel to catch their tears because we insisted that the 
OPA had frozen the price of wool at a lower price than any other 
product had been frozen? We hit the downward grade on wool. 
Have you forgotten that testimony and the men who testified—the 
C a in from Wyoming and myself? I have not looked up the 
record, but I just remember what we tried to do for the sheep people 
in 1942 when they were freezing the price of wool at the lowest price 
of wool for 20 years in its relation to other produc ts. Have you for- 
gotten that? 

Mr. Riziey. I am sure my former colleague’s memory is more accu- 
rate than my own, but I do remember that was substantially right. 

Mr. Hitt. That was the beginning of the downward trend in the 
price of wool, as your own table indicates. You will notice it not only 
was the beginning of the downward trend of wool prices, but the be- 
ginning of the breaking up of our great wool-producing activities in 
the sheep-growing sections of the United States. 

Mr. Rizztey. I think that exhibit speaks for itself. 

Mr. Hitz. Then you notice another peculiar thing from your table. 
When you got the price up to respectable price of 97 cents around 1952, 
then your shee p population increased and then immediately something 
happened. Down went the price from 97 to 54. Off went the number 
of sheep population. What I am trying to bring into this is some 
little past history which indicates to me that something desperate 
must be done if we are going to save what is left of the sheep industry, 
or they are going to be right where the lead and zine producers are. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rizixy. I will say, Congressman Hill, while I have only been 
down there a short time, I have had a considerable number of meetings 
with every segment of the wool industry in this country. What you 
— said certainly represents their sentiments, that something has to 

ve done; otherwise they are not going to be able to keep the mandate 
this Congress to produce the amount of wool that Congress has 
said is strategic and necessary for our national defense. 
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Mr. Hitt. How will this bill operate in paying the sheep producers ¢ 
Does he have to wait for a year after he has sold his clip before he will 
receive his pay ¢ 

Mr. Rizury. I will let Mr. ImMasche answer that. 

Mr. ImMascue. Under this program, the ne would announce 
the incentive price probably 8 months before the beginning of the 
marketing year. He would announce the price in the fall of the year 
when wool growers are shaping up their herds for next year’s produc 
tion. That price would apply for all marketing beginning for the 
marketing year April 1, until the next April 1. 

Now then, after the year is over, if the reported farm price turns 
out to be less than the incentive price, then payments would be made 
at that time. So it is conceivable that the grower would have to wait 
asmuchasayear. Butas long as you have the tariff and the domestic 
price of wool is based upon the world price plus the tariff, we do not 
figure that these payments will amount to any substantial part of his 
total income. It might be 10, 20, or 30 percent; but he will have to 
wait as much as a year for that part. 

Mr. Hitz. The next question. I notice, from casually looking over 
your tables, that you do not have what has been going on with these 
section 32 funds. If I remember correctly—and you may put me 
straight if I am wrong—the tariff on wool has been producing more 
money than any other or any combination of other imports. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. I would have to have the record on that, sir, but I 
imagine that could be so. 

Mr. Hiwyv. Then what has been going with those funds that we have 
been getting through all these years while the sheep men have been 
having real difficulties?) How has the Agriculture Department spent 
the money that has been raised by the tariff on wool? Have the wool 
men not had any benefit of those funds whatever? If they have, ] 
would like to know what it is. 

Mr. ImMascue. Under the restrictions on the use of section 32 
money, none of it has been made available for purposes like this. 
Some of it has been used, for instance, this last year for the purchase of 
beef to assist the cattle market during that period when we had 
heavy marketings of grass cattle. But there are definite limitations 
as to the way section 32 funds can be used. 

Mr. Hn. That brings me to the next question that is wrong, I 
think, not with this legislatiou but the legislation to help the wool 
industry. That is, that the tariff money that has been raised from 
the importation of wool certainly should have been—a considerable 
amount of it at least—used to help the wool industry. The late Reed 
Murphy, who was a grand Congressman and who served for years 
on this committee, always insisted, in private conversation, that the 
money that was raised by the wool tariff should have been ap yplied to 
the industry that raised the money. In other words, the wool people 
of these United States have been suffering because of imported wool; 
and yet the money that was raised by the tariff never benefited the 
wool people to any extent. Now, am I correct in that statement ? 

Mr. IMMascue. Sir, we would be glad to insert in the record what 
has been collected and what use has been made of section 32 funds. 
We do not have it here. 
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Mr. Hitt. Will you do that for the record¢ I am very much in- 
terested in working on this from the standpoint of saving the wool 
ind the — industry. They go together. We must protect them 


or one of th days we will be completely out of both lambs and the 
wool ikea. too. Where I live we feed hundreds and hundreds of 
head of lambs. Our lamb-feeding industry is on the way up. We 


almost quit this year because of the lack ot lambs on the ranges. 
| hat Is because of the price ot wool. 

So it is important that we begin to do something for this, shall I 
say, stricken agricultural industry. So Iam glad to know, Mr. Rizley, 
that you are back up here fighting to help us farmers pay our bills 
ind keep our industry solvent. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Hint. I am through. 

Mr. ANpresen. | just wanted to add my idea on this table that you 
ire golng to submit. U nade the use of section a2 funds, will you hk ake 
that an itemized table showing how each part of the section 32 funds 
was used and the commodity and the amount for which it was used # 

Mr. ImMascue. We will be glad to get whatever is available, sir 

Mr. Coorry. Will that also show from what source the revenue 
iS collected / 

Mr. ANbDRESEN. Yes: I would like to have that, too. 

Mr. Hinz. That iscorrect. Thad that in mind. 

Mr. ImMascue. We m: L\ have to contact the Tariff Commission or 
the Department of the Treasury for that. 

The Cuamman. Of course there are a tremendous number of agri- 


cultural items. I think it will be satisfactory if you include only the 
larger items. 


ge 

Mr. ImMascur. I know that we have certain summary information 
readily available; but if we try to get something else, it is going to 
take time. 
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Production and Marketing Administration Removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities (see. 32) ha penditures, by programs ond commodities fiscal 
years, 1936-53 
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Agricultural Marketing Service—Removal of surplus agricultural commodities— 
Obligations by programs 


Obligations 
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Mr. ANpresEN. Just one other observation, Mr. Rizley. I note in 
your statement that you say you W ill not have any objection to hav ing 
a provision in the bill so that the Secretary will consult with advisers 
from the industry. 

Mr. Riziey. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you have any objection to putting in there 
that he might consult with the Committee on Agriculture in addition 
to that / 

Mr. Riziry. I would not have a particle of objecion to that, Con- 
goressman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Rizley, I just wondered, first, if you would give us 
a little of your reasoning as to why you do not treat mohair like you 
treat wool. As I understand it, you are proposing here to give no 
incentive to the pearins of mohair, but have simply tried to give 
it some kind of compare ab] ye provision, but not to encourage the pro- 
duction of mohair. Is that not what I gather from your statement? 

Mr. ImMascue. Sir, I think I can answer that. The Congress has 
not set a — for mohair. 

Mr. Poacr. When you say the Congress has not done this, the Con- 
gress dia: not write this bill you brought up here either. You are 
going to take credit for this bill every time you want to take credit 
for it; but every time you want to hide behind something, you are 
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going to say the Congress did not do this. You wrote this bill; we 
did not write it. I am asking you why you eliminate mohair. 

Mr. Rizitey. Congressman, I do not think the reason probably will 
satisfy you, but I can tell you why. When Congress as a policy 
said that 360 million pounds of shorn wool were necessary and strategic 
for national security, they did not include mohair in that policy. 
For that reason, of course, we did not propose an incentive price for 
mohair. 

Mr. Poace. You went ahead, though, and provided for the support 
of mohair. In fact, we provided for the support of mohair without 
saying there was some limit on what we wanted of mohair. We 
just said, “Support all the mohair.” We just said, “Maybe you can 
produce too much wool, but Congress said there is no danger of 
you producing too much mohair, so support all the mohair and sup- 
port wool up to 360 million pounds.” 

So now you come in and because Congress actu: ally gave mohair a 
preferred po ition, you come in and attribute to ¢ ‘oner ss the reason 
for your eliminating mohair. You have got to get a better reason 
than that, Mr. Rizley, because that is not the reason. What is your 
reason / 

Mr. Riztry. The Solicitor has a list of reasons he wants to give you. 

Mr. Coorer. I just commented that this bill does not change the 
situation with respect to mohair under the existing level of its price 
support. 

Mr. Poace. You mean that by saying you are going to give it a 
compari able support, that vou would support as much mohair as we 
coul! produce at a compar: able support to wool ? 

ir. Coorer. That is all the present legislation requires. 

Mr. Poace. I understand what the present legislation does. That 
is what I want to know, if that is what you are advocating now; 
because if it is, that is just what I want, Mr. Rizley. I was not real 
sure from your statement because you emphasized ‘the fact that you 
were not going to offer any inducement for mohair. Do I understand 
that it is the intention of the Department to support all the mohair 
that can be produced at a price comparable to that of wool ? 

Mr. Riziey. I will let the Solicitor further answer you, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Coorrr. All mohair produced would be supported under the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. Poace. But [ understood Mr. Rizley’s proposal changed 
legislation. I thought you suggested a change. 

Mr. Rizitxy. No. 

Mr. COoorrr. He was suggesting that there be deleted. I believe, 
the reference to a production of 12 million pounds of mohair. In 
effect that freezes the production, I believe, at a fairly low level. 
He is suggesting that that be eliminated. 

Mr. Poace. So we would support any amount of mohair? 

Mr. Coorrer. That is right. 

Mr. Poacre. That is what I am trying to get at. That is what I 
want to make perfectly clear, if you are willing to support any 
amount of mohair on a basis compar: able to wool. 

Mr. Riziey. Originally in the bill, Congressman, we at one time 
limited you to 12 million pounds of mohair. Then we deleted that. 
So maybe your complaint is not valid. 
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Mr. Poace. ; hope it is not. That is all I am trying to find out, 


whether you are trying to limit us or vn - 

Mr. Silises HE. I think the point is, sir, that mohair will be sup- 
ported under this legislation ; but there eanueitie ular goal to achieve. 
It is not an incentive program for mohair, but mohair will be sup- 
ported. ; 

Mr. Poacr. As I understand it, let us say we were producing 330 
million pounds of wool under Pah bill: then the Secret: iy could not 
put a price e of 1 0 percent of par ity on wool bee ause obvious ly he cout! d 
not say that at was needed to bring about the production of 300 
million pounds. I just want to be sure that we get this thing straight 


because, after all, for a fellow who grows goats, it is just as Important 
to him that we get this thing straight as it is to the man who grows 
sheep, that we understand what you are doing for him. 

There are not as many goat producers, but their product is very 
similar and their problems are similar. I do understand, then, that 
what you are suggesting is that no matter how much mohair we pro- 
duce—if we produce 20 million pounds, which we have not done and 
probably will not do—but if we produce 20 million pounds of mohair, 
as long as you are sup eonene wool at, let us say, 100 percent of parity, 


you would support mohair at a comparable price. 
Mr. Im Mas cHE. At a pr ce, | would say, that would not disturb 
prod luction. You would not want the producers going out of goats 


into sheep, or vice versa, unnecessarily or to the detriment of the area. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I want to get straight. Do you mean that 
you might support wool at, we will say, 100 percent of parity— 
and I do not know just what 100 percent of parity is; just under 60 
cents, is it not¢ Let us call it 60 cents a pound. If you were sup- 
porting wool at 60 cents a pound, then could you drop mohair down 
to the same price of wool, let us savy ? 

Mr. ImMascne. You would have to consider their usual relation- 
ships. 

Mr. Poacr. Mohair is worth a cood deal more. 

Mr. ImMascue. Then it would carry the proper price in relationship 
to the price established for wool. 

Mr. Poace. Let us find out now if you can do this. That is what I 
want to know. Can you support wool at 60 cents a pound and drop 
mohair, we will say, to 50 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. ImMasene. Under this law you could. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. ImMascne. But it would be a price determined by the Secre- 
tary to be in proper relationship to aa prices so as not to affect 
production and marketing practices, The ob jective is not to disturb 
normal production and mat keting practices, 

Mr. Poacr. You have allowed the market to take care of the varia- 
tions between the different grades of wool, have you not, in this bill? 

Mr. ImMascue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That is, if I grow a better wool than Mr. Fisher does, 
I could take it on the nal ket and I could sel] it for more money than 
Mr. Fisher would sell an equal amount of his wool. Then when you 
came to settle with me at the end of the year and neithe ‘r one of us hs ad 
gotten the price that vou felt we should get, let us say it is 100 percent 
of parity, you ues have paid me more than you pay Mr, Fisher 
because if we each had to have 10 percent ade led to our payments, 
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would you give me 10 percent, which would be more than you give him 
because I grow a better grade wool ¢ 

Mr. ImMascner. That is right, sin 

Mr. Poace. But when I grow mohair which normally would bring 
a premium over wool, over the ordinary kind of sheep wool, you do 
hot guarantee me that same market relati lionship, do you! 

Mr. ImMascur. No. We would set a price for mohair separate 
from the price for wool. 

Mr. Poace. I know. But you might set that price for mohair less 
than you set that price for wool. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. ImMascuer. Sir, mohair has never been indieated as a com- 
modity necessary for the national security like wool has. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute. Are there not a good many grades of 
wool that you might very well say were not necessary for the national 
security ¢ 

Mr. imMMascne. I think they are all competitive. 

Mr. Poace. Mohair is competive with some of those grades, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. IMMascnue. That is right; and therefore we would support it 
ina relationship. 

Mr. Poacr. Then might it not be better simply to declare mohair 
to be one of the grades of wool and increase your target by maybe 
20 million pounds and include mohair as a grade of wool? Then if 
the market saw fit to use more mohair than 20 million pounds, it stall 
would not increase the overall limit, but you would let the market 
then determine; you would let the competitive demand determine what 
the public wanted, whether they wanted mohair or whether they 
wanted wool. Would that not be a fairer approach to this than for 
you to arbitrarily go down there and determine something that the 
market might not determine at all ? 

Mr. ImMascue. It occurs to me, sir . th: at this bill provide s |; ititude; 
and it has been indicated that the Secretary would certainly seek the 
advice and counsel of representatives of the industry. 

Mr. Poacr. They have that kind of government in a good many 
countries of the world. Down in Cuba I was told that Mr. Batisto 
always consulted with counsel down there before he issued his decrees, 
too. But I do not care to live under that kind of government, so I am 
not interested in that kind of explanation that we must rely upon the 
fact that the Secretary would always be consulting with the poops 
and would always do good. Mr. Hitler alw: ays claimed he did good 
for his peop le, too: but I do not like his form ‘of vovernment. 

So the thing about this bill that really attracted me, one of the most 
attractive features of this bill, I thought, was the proposition that you 
were going to let the market fix the value of the various grades of wool. 
We have always had difficulty at working that thing out in various 
support programs. But I thought vou hit upon a happy idea here of 
letting the market fluctuate up and down; and it might go way up 
on one grade of wool and way down on another. The man who 
crew the undesirable grade would be penalized. He just would not 
vet as much on the market and he would not get as much from the 
Government as the man who grew what the public wanted. 

[ have always thought that the public ought to be the judge. Would 
we not help this thing by letting the public judge, by including mohair 
as well as other grades of wool ? 
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Mr. Riziry. Congressman, let us reexamine section 3 here just a 
minute and see what it says. Maybe we could come to a common 
understanding. 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion support the prices of wool and mohair, respectively, to the producers thereof 
by means of loans, purchases, payments, or other operations. The support price 
for shorn wool shall be at such incentive level as the Secretary, after taking 
into consideration prices paid and cther cost conditions affecting sheep produc- 
tion, determines to be necessary in order to encourage an annual production 
consistent with the declared policy of this act And the declared policy of the 


of course, being 300,000,000 pounds in contrast of what Congress did say one 
time was 360,000,000 pounds 


The support prices for pulled wool and for mohair shall be established at such 
levels, in relationship to the support price for shorn wool, as the Secretary 
determines will maintain normal marketing practices and the desired levels of 


production. 


Somebody would have to make that determination, I suppose, some- 
vhere en cause it would not be cont: mp ylated—— 

Mr. Poace. If you are not sadinaa’ to include mohair as—— 

Mr. Riziey (continuing). That palate was a strategic material. 

Mr. Poace. If you are going to set it apart and not include it as a 
grade of wool, then certainly it would seem to me that you ought to 
put right there that the Secretary would maintain the normal price 
relationships rather than marketing practice, and desired levels of 
production ; because if a goatman is going to have any security at all, 
if you are not going to cive hima grade of wool, then at least maintain 
the normal price relations between his product and the other grades. 

Mr. ImMascue. I really think if you are going to support mohair 
in a way that does not ecard normal marketing practices and obtains 
the desired levels of produc tion, you would have to consider the rela- 
tionship of mohan ae to wool prices, 

Mr. Poace. Then would you object to just spelling out this price 
relationship? You say ma rketing practices. Who knows what mar- 
keting practices are? Marketing practices do not necessarily mean 
price relationship. Marketing practices may mean whether you are 
buying at auctiton or whether you are buying it in bales or whether 


you are buying it in bags. Those things are marketing practices. 
Fr: ankly we are interested in price. We are not so much interested in 
these practices. We can sell our eye most any way that the people 
will buy it if we get our price for it; but we want the price. We want 


to get the price instead of a lot Jolie rr languag 

Mr. Riziey. Congressman, I think maybe you could improve on 
the language of this bill a little bit. I do not think you would have 
any objection from the Agriculture Department in doing that. But 
certainly there is no inte ntion, of course, to pen: alize the mohair people. 

Mr. Poacr. I would just ms to have the op portunity to talk with 
you folks. I think probably we can improve on it. It is not a matter 
on which I am trying to find an rime. but on which I am trying to 
see that these people are protected. I would like to try to work out 
some better language in that connection. Now let me ask you about 
a matter more fundamental about the bill possibly, about this support 
level, if we can get some better ideas of just what this support level 
will be. 

As I see it, the range is very broad in this bill. As I see it, you are 
going to have to—if you meet the requirements of this bill—raise 
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the support level on wool to something above parity at the present 
time. Do you feel that you can get 300 million pounds of wool without 
raising this support level to something above parity ? 

Mr. ImMascur. Like we indicated earlier, we recognize that the 
level will have to be higher than the present support. 

Mr. Poage. It is 90 percent now, and you are not getting 300 million 
pounds. On the contrary, you are losing ground rather than gaining 

Mr. ImMascue. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I think it must be recognized that you will probably 
gain something in the next few years even at 90 percent because the 
price of cattle has dropped so much. Frankly there was some dis- 
cussion about what caused this decline in the production of wool a 
while ago. I personally feel that the high price of cattle over recent 
years has had more to do with it than any other one thing. ‘There 
are a great many other factors that were involved, but the price of 
c attle has come down, as everybody knows, to our sorrow. 

Probably there will be a normal tendency to get some increased 
sheep production, but I doubt that you will get any 300 million pounds 
of wool at 90 percent of parity. You do not think so, do you? 

Mr. ImMascue. Moreover, I think that we must recognize by the 
very nature of the industry, the increase can only be gradual. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. You really mean that you do not think 
you will get 300 million pounds of wool in the immediate future at 
any percent of parity, do you ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think you can get it at 100 percent ? 

Mr. ImMascne. As I indicated earlier, preliminary studies have 
indicated that it would take probably 10 cents a pound more to change 
the course of sheep numbers. 

Mr. Poacr. That would carry it a little bit above 100 percent parity; 
let us say, 105 to 110 percent parity. That is about what you would 
expect to have to pay. Is that right? 

Mr. ImMascue. Like I indicated, that would depend upon the rela- 
tionship to cattle and a lot of things. But as of now, that would be a 
good guess; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And may I ask this: Is the Department prepared to pay 
as high as 110 percent of parity in order to get the 300 million pounds 
of wool? 

Mr. Riztey. I doubt whether we could answer that question. 

Mr. Poacr. If you have the money; I know you are limited to 70 
percent of the tariff money. 

Mr. ImMascne. Under this legislation you would start out with 
collections for the calendar year 1953, and the estimated 70 percent of 
that would be around $40 million. So we would have the money. 

Mr. Poace. I ask that in all frankness because the Department has 
shown a disposition, instead of increasing supports on anything, to 
decrease those supports. I want to know in all frankness whether the 
Department proposes to use this bill to increase the support price on 
wool to something above parity or not. 

Mr. Riztey. I do not think we could answer that question right now, 
Congressman. I doubt whether we should say whether it is going 
to be 105 or 110. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not asking you to say that, Mr. Rizley. Is the 
Department prepared to use the moneys that will be available under 
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this bill, if necessary to use them, to an extent that would pay a sup- 
port price of more than parity on wool ? 

Mr. Rizuey. If the final studies, when completed, should show that 
that is necessary —- 

Mr. Poacr. To get the 300 million pounds? 

Mr. Riziey. To reach the congressional mandate to build this stra- 
tegic mate! ial up to 500 million pounds, ] would Say, aye.” 

Mr. Poacr. Good. I am not criticizing. I am not afraid you will 
spend too much. Iam afraid you will not spend enough, my friend. 
That is what I am afraid of 

Mr. Riziry. Tl at is the purpose of this legislation, Congressman, 

nal m indate to get 500 million pounds of stra- 
e Mn the event se mething happens. So I say the 


to meet the congr 
tegic material in he 
answer would be * ‘Ve 

Mr. Poacr. That cable 

The Cramman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Bevcner. Yes, sir; I have 1 or 2 questions here I would lke 
to ask. In the first place, you have stated the object of this bill is to 
increase the wool production in this country. 

Mr. ImMascue. That is right. 


S 
1 
| 


Mr. Bercuer. I might be a little naive about some of these ques- 
tions. My understanding is we have spent $92 million in losses on 
support prices mn supporting the prices on the production that we have 


actually ] ad in this country. That is according to the fivures. Is 
that right / 

Mr. InMascur. That is right. 

Mr. Beicuer. If we have a bill that has for its objective the in- 
crea Ing of prod iction, VM 1] we not increase the losses ? 

Mr. ImMascne. One reason for those losses has been the method of 
support. The method of support results in the Government buying 
the wool and then selling It out agam at a loss. In addtion to the 
losses due to price, there was tre oo storage and other costs in- 
curred 11 earryll rout the operatic 


Mr. Beiciuer. If we only produced a third of the wool consumed in 


this country. whv was the dome tic pi e bel low parity 
Mr. Iu Mascur. Because the dom tae price in the open market is 
depe ident upon the world pi ce, plus the tariff. 


Mr. Bevcuenr. 1 this, are we sie to have to support the world 
price in order to get the domestic price up to a point where the do 
mestic price will not ineur losse . in the production of wool in this 
country 4 

Mr. ImMascue. The purpose of this program is to let the do- 
mest e wool clip comp te in the United States with foreign wool plus 
the tariff, and then make up the difference between that resulting 


price and what is ae as an incentive price by using an amount 


equivalent to some of the tariff mone \ collec a 
Mr. Beicurr. In sth words, if the tariffs had been sufficient to 
protect the domestic market when we only cae a third of the 


wool used in the United States, we would have had no $92 million loss, 
would we? 

Mr. ImMascnre. If the tariff had been higher, the domestic price of 
wool obviously would pave e been — 

Mr. Bencner. Then we have been actually supporti ng the wool pro- 
duction of the world by our mises price here in this country. 
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Mr. ImMascue. I would not say we have been supporting the world 
market, because our production is a very small percenti ige of the total. 

Mr. Beicner. As far as the domestic market is concerned, we paid 
$92 million for the privilege of the foreign countries selling their wool 
in this country at a higher price than they could get in any other 
country. 

Mr. ImMascur. We in effect have been holding the umbrella over 
imports of wool, and we have been taking over our own stocks while 
foreign wool has been coming in and taking the place that our wool 
normally would in the market. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Will it be nece ssary under this bill to raise the tariffs 
on foreign wool in order to produce enough money to take care of this 
increased production up to 300 million pounds ? 

Mr. ImMascur. The fioures that we have here indicate that 70 
percent of the duties on wool imported s hould cover the difference. 
That is as prese ntly ant ilyzec l. 

Mr. Bencuer. Of production up to about 300 million ¢ 

Mr. ImMascnuer. That is right. 

Mr. Lovre. Will the ventleman vield there ? 

Mr. Beicuer. Yes. 

Mr. LoOvRE. Is there any hope for the wool industry so long as We 
permit imports into this country to flood the market and drag dow! 
the price ? 

Mr. IwmMascnr. There again our studies indicate the domestic price 
will be the world price, plus the tariff. I would say that that rela 
tionship will not be disturbed under this program. 

Mr. Lovrr. Then so long as the imports are permitted, it will be 
necessary for these compensatory payments in order to keep our 
own domestic wool industry alive. 

Mr. ImMascnue. That is right. Also we recognize we must have 
Imports because we need more wool than we produce even after we 
get the 300 million pounds. 

Mr. Betcuer. The reason that the foreign wool has been able to 
compete and sell at a domestic price in the United States, when our 
woolgrowers were not able to sell at the domestic price and still stay 
in business and by the fact that they have been going out of business 
in large numbers they have even been going out in large numbers 
when we have been supporting them to the extent of S92 million 
above what the domestic price would bring them, and still they cannot 
make money in this country. 

Yet the fore ion orower has been selling on the domestic market right 
along and apparently making money because he has been shipping 
in two-thirds of the wool that is consumed in this country. Is that 
due to the fact that they produce wool much cheaper in the fore 
countries ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. Yes, and the fact that in recent years our costs have 
gone up probably more in sheep production—certain ly more than in 
most other agricultural enterprises: because in the sheep-production 
business, labor is very important. If you take all of the factors that 
make up the cost of farming, wage rates have gone up more than any 
other one. 

Mr. Beicner. Then we face that same situation almost in every 
commodity in this country, that they can produce and ship in here 
and sell cheaper. 


on 
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Mr. ImMascue. But it so happens that wool and sugar are the two 
principal commodities in which we are in greatest deficiency in 
production. 

Mr. Betcuer. I know nothing whatever about the tariff law. Has 
the tariff on wool been comparable to the tariff on manufactured 
produc ts and other produc ts on the aver: age ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. That is a matter out of my field. 

Mr. Beicuer. I do not know anything about the tariff rates. Do 
you think they have been in proportion to the tariff rates that we have 

had on protecting other commodities coming into this country 4 

Mr. ImMascue. We do know this, as shown by the chart, exhibit C 
in Mr. Rizley’s testimony: The tariff duty was reduced about 25 per- 
cent under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1948. 
Then, in adidtion to that, the fixed rate per pound has become less in 
percentage of the value of the wool imported. The line on the chart 
shows that the average duty in percent of the foreign value has de- 
clined from about 80 percent down to around 20 percent. 

Mr. Betcuer. From about 40 percent part way down there. If that 
percentage of tariff had not decreased from 80 down to 20, there would 
probably not have been the necessity of greater price support in this 
country. 

Mr. ImMascur. There again the tariff is at a specific rate per pound. 
The reason that line goes down is the general price level has gone up, 
so a certain number of cents per pound is less percentagewise now 
than it was before. 

Mr. Bericuer. It just actually means a lower rate in tariff in actual 
yractice ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. That is right, sir 

Mr. Bevcuer. Therefore, we have not protected the domestic mar- 
ket, and therefore we have lost the production of wool in this country 
to the point now where we are going to have to turn around and hire 
people in this country to raise sheep. 

Mr. ImMascue. But, you see, if we go the route of trying to render 
this price assistance by raising the tariff, then we would raise the price 
of wool to manufacturers and to consumers, and that would a it 
less competitive with synthetics and other fibers. So we are caught in 
a squeeze there. 

Mr. Betcurr. Then we have got a choice of one or two things: 
Either let the manufacturer buy wool where he can buy it and can 
operate and put the woolgrower in this country out of business or 
let the woolgrower in this country make a fair profit and the people 
pay a fair price for their products. 

Mr. ImMascue. That is what we think this program provides. 

Mr. Lovee. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Betcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. Then the principal reason for the wool industry being 
in such a mess as it is today is due not to the inadequacy of the support 
program but rather due to the imports that have been permitted down 
through the years. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. ImMascuer. Not quite, sir. Due largely to the imports, of 
course, the resulting prices of wool to growers in this country have not 
been adequate to make the industry sound and healthy. As a result, 
people have gone out of the wool- produc tion business, 
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Mr. Lover. That might be a factor. But the principal reason is due 
to the imports that have been coming into this country underselling 
the support price. 

Mr. ImMascue. That has lowered the price. The problem is that 
our present support program involves buying this wool at a higher 
price and then taking a loss on it to compete with this foreign wool 
that is coming in. ; 

Mr. Lovre. I am wondering if the principal reason for the trouble 
that the wool industry finds itself in today was not expressed very 
accurately by Mr. Rizley when he appeared before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, wherein he stated : 

Furthermore, with the Far Eastern situation as it is and the continued friend- 
ship and support of Australia, New Zealand, and other such countries important 
to us, we must reach a solution to the problem without the possibility of damaging 
our relations with that area of the world. And further, an increase in the taritf 
as a permanent solution to the problem would be contrary to our aims for an 
expanding foreign trade, which has been the policy for a number of years. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Riziey. I think that covers the situation fairly well, ves, sir. 

Mr. Beicuer. Does that not in effect amount to just an additional 
form of foreign aid? 

Mr. Riztry. I cannot prohibit the Cengressman from putting any 
construction on it that he wants to. Our relations with Australia and 
New Zealand, I think are very necessary at this time. 

Mr. Bevcurr. | agree with the gentleman wholeheartedly, that our 
relationships with much of the world are very necessary and they are 
terrifically important and we have spent a tremendous amount of 
money in foreign aid. Iam not saying that I ebject to this, but 1 am 

saying that that really constitutes another form of foreign aid when 
we support prices in this country and turn our markets loose to them. 
That is another form of foreign aid. We might just as well face it and 
adopt it. 

Mr. Riztey. Of course, Australia and New Zealand are two of our 
best customers. 

Mr. Lover. Just one observation I want to make right there. If 
this is necessary—and perhaps it is—then it seems to me that the loss 
that we incur in such a program should not be charged up ag rainst our 
farmers and ranchers, but it should be charged against the defense of 
this country. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Rizley, is the main difference in this proposal em- 
bodied in bill H. R. 7775 and the principle embodied in the so-called 
Brannan plan the fact that the Brannan plan limited the payments 
which could be made to any one farmer or producer; while this pro- 
posal does not limit the amount of payments, and also does not restrict 
the payments to an equivalent of 90 percent of parity ? 

Is that too long a question? In other words, is this the Brannan 
plan for wool? 

Mr. Riz.ey. I think there is a distinction between this. The Bran- 
nan plan, as I understand it, covered not only wool, but probably 
al]—— 

Mr. Jones. The principle embodied in the Brannan plan as applied 
to wool. Would you say that? 

Mr. Riztey. Yes, to a certain extent. However, there was no limi- 
tation, as I understand, under the Brannan plan. Here we do limit 
it. Payments under the Brannan Plan were not tied to tariffs. 
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Mr. Jones. The Brannan plan did limit the amount of payments 
that could go to any one farmer or producer, though, by the units that 
were included therein. 

Mr. Riziry. I just do not remember. 

Mr. Jones. This does not limit the amount of payments that can 
be made to any one person. In other words, after they announce the 
pial wna the tellow— 

Mr. Riziry. Except as limited, of course—— 

Mr. JONEs. By the amount of mone V, the 70 percent. I understand 
that. But there is no limitation as to what one producer could get ? 

Mr. Riztry. No. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Rizley, is it not also true that the Brannan 
plan as introduced in the Senate—I forget the number of the bill at 
this time—also provided for a series of fines and jail sentences and 
very strict controls on all farmers? 

Mr. Riz EY. x think that is correct. 

‘I he ¢ "HAIRMAN. aT he vel tleman recalls that : does he not ? 

Mr. Rizury. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. I notice in your statement that you commented upon 
the advantages of this program in saying that the Government is now 
spending about $100,000 a month for storage. Apparently 7 would 
have concluded that in this kind of a program you could eliminate 
that ph ise of the operational expense. 

Mr. Riztey. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Is wool not a strategic material ? 

Mr. Rizitry. Yes 

Mr. Harvey. Ought we not thereby to have a reserve stock of wool 
con hand to meet an emergency as it might arise? 

Mr. ImMascuer. Under this program, sir, that reserve would really 
be mn our annual product Ion each year, or level oft production. F 

Mr. Harvey. Maybe I do not know much about this business, but I 
do not see how you can say that. 

Mr. ImMascuer. Furthermore, any reserve like that should not be 
chara d to agriculture. 

Mr. Harvey. I am not going to argue about where it should be 
charged, but I am saying to vou that in the final analysis it is a cost 
to the Government and we have to have, or should have, at least. a 
strategic reserve of wool. If there is not a cost to maintaining th: at 
reserve, I do not believe we could noneotty say that we are voing 
to avoid an expense of that type by simply changing the program. 

Mr. IuMascue. What we had in mind is that under our present 
support method the wool is not held for the purpose of a strategic 
reserve—sure, it is here: but it is not designed for a reserve and it is 
costing us money to m: uintain it. 

Mr. Harvey. You are not saying, though, are you, that in the final 

inalysis that that expense wor ild be eliminated ? 

Mr. In-Mascue. No. ITagree with you. 

Mr. Harvey. That you are going to just try to charge it up to some- 
body else? Is that what it amounts to? 

Mr. ImMascue. If the Defense Department should conclude that 
they should have stocks of wool on hand, that would be another matter, 
of course. 

Mr. Harvey. It is just as important, is it not, as stoc kpiling some 
other strategic materials, which we are doing? 
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Mr. ImMascue. That would be according to the priorities that they 
put on it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. I notice here in this table that you have placed in 
accompaniment with your statement, exhibit A, the wool Imports have 
been fluctuating a great deal. They went up during 1950 and 1951, 
which is understandable. Suppose we take out the years 190, 1951, 
and 1952 in the column there on “Wool imports for consumption’ — 
take out those 3 years and we find that the imports of wool have been 
going down. 

The thing that puzzles me is, if foreign imports of wool have been 
hurting our domestic business, how do you account for the fact that 
the wool imports have been going down ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. Sir, part of that fluctuation is the result of absorb- 
ing the wool that was accumulated in Government hands under 
prey ious price support programs. 

Mr. Harvey. That would not have kept the wool from coming in 
anyway, would it? 

Mr. ImMascue. When those stocks were being liquidated, they sup- 
lied a larger percentage of domestic mill requirements. 

Mr. H ARVEY. In other word i the secretary released supplhes of do- 
mestic wool at less than the accumulated price and undersold the 
world market in order to get rid of them, and that reduced the lnport, 
Is that what happened ¢ 

Mr. ImMascue. That is exactly what happened. That is where we 
lost the $92 million. 

Mr. Harvey. That is where this loss occurred, and that is why the 
foreign imports of wool fluctuated with regard to the United States. 

Mr. Im Mascue. Also we must remember that the textile bus ness 
is one that goes more or less from feast to famine. ‘There are times 
when mill consumption is down, and there are times when it is very 
high. 

Mr. Harvey. You mean that the consumption of wool by the textile 
manufacturers fluctuates a oreat deal from one year to the other? 

Mr. ImMascur. As indicated by those fie ives, it mav, Ves. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. How 
much wool do you have on hand now? 96 million pounds? 

Mr. ImMMascue. The Commodity Credit Corporation ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. ImMascuer. We have, I think, 92 million pounds from the 1952 
loan program. 

Mr. Cootry. How much loss would you sustain if you disposed of 
all of it right now on the present market 7 About 310 million ¢ 

Mr. ImM ASCHE. Some estimates have been made for reserves, and 
I think they run $5 million to $7 million. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, if you unloaded all the wool you now 
have, you would take a loss of from $5 million to $7 million ¢ 

Mr. ImMASCHRE. That, of course, sIr, depends upon how you 
unload it. 

Mr. Cootry. Of course, I mean if you dumped it all on the market, 
vou would sustain a greater loss, but if you put it in the market 
in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. ImMascue. Here is another factor we must consider on that. 
That is, when we sell wool at a lower price, we are forcing the new 
clip under the program. 
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Mr. Coo.ry. I know; of course you will, but I am talking about 
the proposition of unloading what you now have. If you fed it into 
the market in an orderly manner at the present market price, you 
could get out from under this worry that you now have by sustaining 
a loss of from $5 million to $7 million. 

Mr. ImMascne. I believe those are the figures, sir. I would like 
to check them for the record. 

Mr. Coo.try. I will not hold you to any degree of accuracy but 
that is the general situation. When you mentioned a $92 million loss 
would be sustained, of course, that is the thing that persuaded this 
committee, I suppose, to bring the so-called trial-run plan, that part 
of the Brannan plan, to the floor, because we saw we were sustaining 
losses and we did it to protect the wool growers of this country. 

I know that there has been a lot of talk about the failure on the part 
of the Executive to use the power which Congress has conferred upon 
the Executive, to wit, section 22. We are up to the point here in your 
statement this morning—that is, the statement of our former colle: gue, 
Mr. Rizley—that the President has been advised by the Department, 
and the President has called upon the Tariff Commission; the Tariff 
Commission has conducted an investigation, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion has made a recommendation. 

Why do we not wait to see what the Executive does about this thing ? 
Why should we jump the gun and bring out this legislation and not 
wait to see what position the executive branch of the Government is 
going to take with regard to the use of the power of section 22? You 
could use that power and protect—as far as the tariff wall will pro- 
tect—the wool growers of this country. 

I am not advocating the use of section 22. I am more inclined to 
the lower tariff, doing away with trade barriers. But that is what 
anybody on this committee would like to see done, the lifting of higher 
trade barriers. The President has the right to do it. 

It seems to me that this is a little premature to bring this bill here 
now without waiting to see what Mr. Eisenhower is actually going to 
do. You do not need to tell us this morning what the Tariff Commis- 
sion has recommended. We do not even know—I do not; maybe the 
other members do not—what the findings disclosed. If that is true, 
it looks to me as 1f we should just wait and see what use is made of 
that. Then, further, I do not believe anybody on this committee will 
feel justified in criticizing the Department of Agriculture if it lifted 
the support price to 105 percent or 110 percent. 

Mr. ImMascue. Sir, like the facts brought out in Mr. Rizley’s 
statement, we really do not look upon an increase in the tariff as a 
satisfactory permanent solution to the problem on account of the 
policy with respect to foreign trade which is important to agriculture ; 
and then the other, more important probably, is the competitive situa- 
tion between wool and other fibers, oe ially these synthetics. 

Mr. Ccotry. Of course, probably from a selfish standpoint, I am 
a little more interested in the cotton fibers than I am the wool 
fibers. I appreciate the importance of wool in this country and 
} think everyone on this committee appreciates the fact that the 
woolgrowers have had difficulties in the past. I think everyone on 
this committee sympathizes with that problem. Let me conclude 
by saying here is a letter I have in my hand from the Adminis- 
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trative Assistant to the President addressed to Congressman Fisher in 
which it is indicated that the report from the Tariff Commission is 
now under active consideration, and the President’s decision may be 
expected shortly. 

If that is the situation, it seems to me that this legislation is a little 
prematurely brought to this committee. We should wait to see what 
the President is going to do. 

The CHamman. Maybe the President is waiting to see what we 
are going to do. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not know that we need to do anything. It looks 
to me as if you have all the power you need to do what you want to do. 

Mr. Riziey. Congressman, the President indicated in his message 
of January 11 that he thought we ought to do something about wool. 
Of course he knew at that time that the Tariff Commission was study- 
ing the situation and that they would have a report. 

He made in his message, as 1 understand, some recommendations 
in connection with it. After further studies, and not wholly in keep- 
ing with the exact recommendations he made there, the President 
finally decided that this legislation was necessary and necessary now 
and evidently figured that he did not want to wait. 

Mr. Cootry. You have heard the old expression about passing the 
buck. I am not saying the President is passing the buck, but if he 
wants something done about wool, why does he not do something about 
wool? He has the power to do it under section 22. 

Mr. Riziey. He recommended this program and he did not put any 
stops on it and say, “I do not want you to do anything about it until I 
get this report from the Tariff Commission.” 

Mr. Coo.ry. I read his message thoroughly, and I am sympathetic 
with the problem we are dealing with. I do not mean to say the 
President passed the buck, but I do mean this committee should 
wait and see what he is going to do, 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Rizley, I just wonder if you would give us your 
idea of the possible merits or demerits of < proposal that I under- 
stand was made to the Senate, and was not very thoroughly considered 
there, to allocate 70 percent of the wool tar iff money directly to the 
Department of Agriculture, that it might be used to support the objee- 
tives of this bill directly rather than waiting until the end of the year 
and having the money taken out of those funds and re paid? In other 
words, to short circuit tne bookkeeping. What do you think about 
that? 

Mr. ImMMascne. From the standpoint of the permanence of the 
program and its results in encouraging woolgrowers to go ahead and 
expand their production, I think an automatic appropriation like that 
would have some advantages. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the way section 32 is handled. 

Mr. ImMascue. Of course, now, those who handle the budget like to 
have certain controls and they are reluctant to embark upon a pro- 
gram like that. 

Mr. Cooney. Has this bill cleared the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Riztxy. Yes. We had a letter from the Budget Bureau at the 
time we presented the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. Poacre. Of course this amendment I am discussing has not 
cleared the Budget. I understand that. 

44465—54——-4 
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Mr. Riziey. No, that is right. 

Mr. Poace. But as far as you can see, from the departmental] stand- 
Olnt, vou have no objection / 

Mr. Rizivy. I will say frankly to the gentleman from Texas, as far 
as Lam concerned I think it will be all right. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? Do you have 
any rurthet statement, Mr. Rizley, that you care to make / 

Mr. Rivvey. I think that is all. 

The Cuamman. The Chair has a request from Mr. Clinton M. 
Hester, who expected to appear in the morning, that he may file a 
statement due to the fact that he will not be able to be present in 
pel SON. \V thout objection, that will be done. 

The Chair also has a statement submitted by the Honorable Clifton 
Young, Representative at large from Nevada, that will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

Che statements are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON M. HESTER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Clinton M. Hester. 
I n attorney with offices in the Shoreham Building, this city I appear here 


| hel f of the Bost: Wool Trade Association, the National Wool Trade 
Association, and the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, for all of which 
la Washington counsel. The members of these associations comprise vir- 
tual y the entire wool-tr ide indust Vv ol the United States. 

Phe iol trade wishes to express its wholehearted support of H. R. T7775, first. 
hec: e it believes that the method of price support contemplated by this bill 
W encourage the production of domestic wool. The wool trade favors all 
reasonable proposals for increasing the production of wool in the United States. 

S nd, the wool trade supports H. R. 7775 because if enacted it would permit 


domestic wool to enter trade channels at normal market prices rather than to be 


ted into large Government stor K} iles with their inevitable disturbing 


The only amendment which the wool trade suggests is that in section 8, on 
page 6, line 10, after the word “engage” there be inserted a comma followed by 





the words “or whose members are engaged.” Section 8 of this bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agreements with, or to approve agreements 
entered into between, marketing cooperatives, trade associations, or others 
engaged in the handling of wool It is not clear, we believe, as the bill is pres- 
ently worded whether these agreements may also be made with organizations 

ch themselves are not engaged in the handling of wool but whose members are 
so engaged. Through the efforts of the wool trade and others there has recently 
been organized al ony rofit corporation known as Wool, Ine., the sole purpose of 
which is the promotion, through advertising, of wool as a fabric. Wool, Inc., is 
not itself engaged in the handling of wool, but all of its members are en y 
in this business. The purpose of our suggested amendment is to remove any 
possibility that Wool, Ine., or any organization similarly situated, would not 
qualify under section 8 of this bill 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 





STATEMENT BY HON, CLIFTON YOUNG, REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE, NEVADA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to explain to this committee the feeling of the livestock industry of Nevada 
as to the importance of the measure you are now considering. 

There is no more important natural resource in the State of Nevada than the 
grass and feed which maintains our livestock industry. Year in and year out 
the cumulative total of the value of this natural resource becomes a tremendous 
figure. I am sure many of you have seen the vast areas of semiarid and arid 
country on which these feed resources can be harvested only through the produc- 
tion of sheep. 
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Naturally, some portions of the range country are susceptible to harvesting 


g 
through the use of either cattle or sheep and I would say that, in most such 
regions of Nevada, livestock producers ha e changed from sheep to cattle because 


of the low price of wool in relationship to the income from beef 
Our sheep production in Nevada has dwindled from 782,000 head of stock sheep 


in 1942 to 461,000 head as of January this vea) Phis is a reduction of 457 percent 
and while the reduction is lower in Nevada than is the national average, it is 
because of these areas of land that cannot be used for prod ition oO ivestock 
other than sheep. Even so, the bad financial position of ool growers is such 


that Nevada experienced another 8 percent reduction in the year 1953 

I attended the annual convention of the Nevada Wool Growers Associat 

lko last November and I have talked with many of our producers in Nevada 
ontinuation of present conditions will most certainly destroy the wool-growi 
industry in our State and much of the West. The present nonrecourse loan 
support program for wool has not maintained production and it is evident that 
another approach to any Government program on behalf of wool production must 
be found. 

The principles embodied in H. R. 7775 have been most thoroughly discussed 
with our wool growers of Nevada and they are of the opinion that the enact- 
ment of such legislation will be a long step forward in the Government's attempt 
to aid the sheep industry. Without attempting to discuss in detail all of the 
mechanism involved in such a program, I would like to stress the two main fea- 
tures of this act which are supported by the wool-growing industry of Nevada. 

First, the use of separate legislation through a National Wool Act recoxnizes 
that wool has its own special problems which must be approached by methods 
other than those used for the support of agricultural commodities which can 
supply the full American market. This would permit a support program vased 
upon knowledge that in the maintenance of a strong domestie industry, we still 
must utilize foreign sources of supply for two-thirds of our Nation’s needs. ‘Thus 
we must deal with this problem of wool on a separate basis. 

Secondly, the use of incentive payments to encourage production, financed 
by the tariff revenue from imported wool, is a most logical approach to a pro- 


bE 
C 


gram requiring additional financing to build and maintain an essential industry. 
It is certain that our imports of wool, insufficiently restricted under present 
tariff rates, have caused the tremendous decline in production in the United 
States Certainly those funds collected in an effort to protect domestic produe- 
tion, provide a proper source of revenue for the required additional help to be 
given to the industr 

On behalf of the Nevada Wool Growers and the entire State of Nevada, to 
which wool growing is so important, I urge the approval by this committee and 
early passage by the Congress of H. R. 7775. 


The CuarrMan. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. The first witness at that time is Mr. J. M. Jones, rep- 
resenting the National Wool Growers Association: followed by Mr. 
Homer Brinkley, executive vice president of the National Council 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned until Friday 
morning, 10 a.m. March 5, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 5, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DD 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, Harvey, 
Lovre, McIntire, Williams, Harrison, Cooley, Grant, McMillan, and 
Jones. 

Also present: Representative O. C. Fisher of Texas. 

The Cnatrman. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has met this morning for the further consideration of bill H. R. 7775. 
Our next witness will be Mr. J. M. Jones, representing the National 
Wool Growers Association. Mr. Jones has been a witness before the 
committee on previous occasions. We are always glad to have him, 
and will be pleased to hear from him at this time. 

Will you come forward, please, Mr. Jones, and proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. JONES, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the committee: 
My name is J. M. Jones, secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. The woolgrowers appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before your committee to present the problems 
we face as an industry and to outline our position relative to H. R. 7775. 
The National Wool Growers Association is a voluntary and unin- 
corporated organization of woolgrowers, formed to protect the inter- 
est of the sheep industry. We attempt to speak for the large majority 
of the 285,000 wool and mohair growers of this country. We are most 
hopeful that this session of Congress will do something to alleviate 
the precarious financial position in which the woolgrowing industry of 
the United States finds itself. Continuing imports of foreign wool at 
low tariff rates and an inadequate support program in this country are 
forcing more and more sheep growers out of business each year. We 
have 1 million less sheep in the United States today than when the 
83d Congress convened in January of 1953. This brings the total 
number of stock sheep in the United States down to a figure of less 
than 27 million head. This compares with more than 49 million in 

1942, 

49 
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Prod icers and handle rs of wool and lamb are 1] the middle of a 
depression. Evidence from the key lending institutions in the live- 


stock industry shows that uppror mately WU percent of the producers 
have now bee forced to borrow their operating capital and their 
positi¢ of solvency is so reduced that most of the growers have 
ready mortgag <1 land and other capital investment in order to 
Wa { } their operations. And. as a result, orowers are selling 
thei reeding ewes and ewe lambs to slaughter in ever increasing’ 


Phus, one of America’s basic industries finds itself depression- 


rida n the midst of a national economy for the rest of the Nation 
which during the period of a few months ago was near an alltime 
high. Chat makes it self-evident that the decline of price to pro- 


ducers has not been a compat d by any decline in the cost of pro- 
duction. Perhaps one of the major reasons that sheep production 
his t declined even more rapidly in the most recent 30-month period 


is that much of the produ tion is now in areas of the western United 
States where the natural resources cannot be harvested by any other 
nie od than the use of shee pai ad voats, It 1 impossible fora large 
portion of our industry now left to change to any other type of animal 


] 
or agricultural production. 


The price situation in the sheep industry has almost remained 


stati at the present support level for approximately 1S months. 
This shows that the present support program has been incapable 
of aiding the industry on any basis which would permit a price 
recovery. | tead, if has, in) effect. placed ‘l ceiling on the price 
of wool because the Government owns a stockpile of some 100 million 


‘ket. Continuing 
imports of vool md mereas noe imports of wool textiles, at insuflicient 
tariff rates, have destroyed the price structure for the domestic grower 


in the domestic market. 


pounds. That stockpile 1 hanging over our mat 


While our wool production was declining in the United States, 
wool consumption was increasing tremendously. Our attempts, as 
American producers, to solve our other problems of production have 
been to no avail in face of this importation of foreign wool at prices 
below the American cost of production. As a result, more than 


ry percent of ¢ ur wool produc wrewes have bet h sent to the slaughter- 


The woolgrowers have not changed their minds or their position 


as to a proper long-range solution to this problem. We believe in 
the imposition of a fair and reasonable tariff on a flexible basis. Such 
a flexible tariff could adjust elf to world conditions, lower foreign 
la r Costs ¢ Wiad ipul it10 of « ntrolle | curre cles by foreign VOV- 


erm ts. We still s pport the pring ples involved in the parity 
tariff bill introduced in the Congress last year by 14 Senators and 


> ee ‘r] ‘ 
We reco: ‘the problems faced by the Congress should they at- 
tempt to inaugurate a new tariff policy for the protection of domes- 
— v or 7] with bot} r allies ; ; = 
t ) cers, We know it with both out allies and our enemles 
controlling trade with many kinds of import restrictions besides 


tariffs, that the United States trade policy cannot be revised over- 
night. World War IT resulted in Government control of currencies 


TO an enrte tf neve ll ed n the trade relationship between nations 


before. The United States became the most desired market in the 
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world because of the value of the dollar. All these things. we recog- 
nize, faced the Congress. And so the Congress did not inaugurate a 
new tariff policy for the protection of domestic producers, which 
would have pe rmiutted us to ti foreign eg Smee in the American 
market on a fair and reasonable basis. We sincerely hope that Con 
gress will be able to solve this foreign trade prob lem in the very near 
future so that domestic prod wers of wool « any other ecommod V 
produced on the American standard-of-living wage scale will be given 
suflicient protection. 

After Congress recessed last vear we had the help of our legislators 
to an unequaled degree, and I am sure it was because they recognized 
the phght of our industry. A number of Members of Congress took 
a leading PT at our national convention in the discussion of these 
prob lems Throughout those months we worked with our Senators 
and eG ongressmen at he me and in special meetings. 

They participated in a number of meetings with administration 
officials. We have been told by those officials that the administration 
is opposed to any measure which might increase tariffs at this time or 
change the tariff concept to some flexible basis such as the parity tariff. 

We were surprised at the personal knowledge which Pre ide T 
Kisenhower had of our problem and its relationship to world cond 
tions. Last month he told our national president that he had studied 
this matter very throughly and had come to several conclusions. One 
of them was that the domestic woolgrowing industry is essential to the 
welfare of the Nation. He said he had made the decision that dome 
tic wool production is needed for defense and therefore must be put 
On a sound and prosperous basis. 

Secondly, he told us that he had weighed the ee staal din our 
trade relationship with such countries as Australia and New Zealand, 
which are considered key spots in the Pacific. re decision was that 
it would be unwise to increase the tariff on wool imported from those 
countries as the answer to the industrv’s problems, and he said that 
he would oppose any such increase. Thirdly, the President said that 
he and his a dministr: ation have come to the conclusion that the indus 
try can be put on a sound and prosperous basis by another meat 
The conelusion of the administration is that the cost of such a proera 
will be small compared to the cost of the anki defense program, whie} 
they feel might be endangered by the imposition of additional tarit 
on wool at this time. 

The President outlined the principles embodied in this leg lation 


which he believes will provide an incentive to build and maint 


hh 
a healthy domestic wool industry for the national security Under 
these conditions and attempti ¢” fo save our 1 on try by means more 
in line with the t] anki ng of Conere s and the admin istration. we 


endorse the pr ine ip yles contained in H. R. 7775. 

The present wool-support program is a recognized failure in the 
cuemeraia of a sheep industrv in the United States. The loan pro 
gram has provided no incentive for improved or increased pro 
duction. It is cumbersome. costlv to the ¢ Governm« it. and has created 
an unnecessary stockpile which is now ‘esuiiainintiioe the industry. It 
has resulted in the Government control of orading, prices, and market 
ing practices throuch decisions as to when and at what prices to sell 
the Government-owned wool. American wool has been taken off the 
market and has been replaced by foreign wool. This has created a 
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fioor under the prices for wool produced 1 in other countries, and it 
has failed to properly help the American grower. 

The advantages of the proposal contained in H. R. 7775 over the 
program now in effect are numerous. Tariff rates now in effect would 
do double duty. Money collected on competitive foreign wool would 
be used to pay the grower the price he should receive but cannot receive 
because we have an insuflicient tariff. This seems to us to be a much 
more reasonable approach to the problem than would a subsidy pro- 
gram designed to take dollars directly out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Wools of a coarseness and quality which do not compete with 
domestic wools are allowed to come into the country duty free. The 
duties established on competitive wools by Congress in 1930 have been 
substantially reduced by executive action. It is therefore quite ob- 
vious that the tariff now in effect is only for the protection of the 
domestic producers and not for revenue purposes. With inflation, de- 
valuation of foreign currencies, and subsidies to foreign exporters who 
sell on the dollar market, the present tariff rates are definitely in- 
sullicient. 

It therefore is logical that a double- duty use of the present tariff 
is a proper approach to solving this prob lem and providing a means 
of financing a payment program. 

I would like to reemphasize that only the tariff duty collected from 
foreign wools entering this country in competition with domestically 
produced wools would be used to finance the payment program under 
H.R.7775. It would use only a portion of those duties and would not 
in any way affect the 30 percent of those duties already set aside for 
other support programs under section 32. When payments are neces- 
sary, the tariff on competitive foreign wool would do double duty 
through financing the payment program. 

Wool production is a deficiency crop in comparison to national con- 
sumption. Under the terms of this bill—that is, the setting of a goal 
of 300 million pounds—it is not contemplated that we would ever 
produce the amount of wool consumed in the United States. Thus, 
wool differs from other agricultural crops. There will be sufficient 
imports of foreign wool for the industry tariff revenue to finance its 
suppert program. It would be the wool duties paying for the damage 
to domestic producers caused by imports at inadequate tariff rates. 

Elimination of a support program using stockpiling methods and 
Government ownership of our commodity, plus the elimination of 
Government controls of marketing, would be a major improvement. 
Wool is a commodity preduced in deficiency supply in the United 
States. Most of the Government price-support programs are on 
commodities which are produced in surplus. Wool is heavily involved 
in world trade relations of this country and many of our allies. We 
believe it right and important that a separate Wool Act be established 
by the Congress. This was done in the past for the only other major 
agricultural commodity produced in deficiency in this country; namely, 
sugar. 

The woolgrowing industry just cannot survive when support-price 
determinations and support programs are lumped in with programs 
designed to support the prices of commodities produced in surplus in 
the United States, most of which, like cotton, wheat, and butter, have 
the additional protection of quota restrictions against foreign im- 
port competition. It requires separate legislation and a different kind 
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of administrative action to deal with the wool problem when you 
consider that we do not produce enough wool in the United States and 
and want to import more than we do produce, yet must prevent 
those imports from completely destroying the domestic industry. 

Perh: aps most import: int to: all of us is th: it this program is desi: ened 
to provide an incentive plan. C ongress would be authorizing and di 
recting the Government to carry out the program to provide an incen 
tive for the production of the minimum essential amount of wool re 
quired by the United States for its national security. The longtime 
established congressional minimum of needed production was set at 
360 million pounds. The administration in proposing this incentive 
plan has lowered that minimum requirement to 300 million pounds. 
It is the belief of our industry that this figure is too low, but that is 
the figure established by the administration. 

So long as our Government has decided that under present world 
conditions we cannot obtain adequate tariff protection against low-cost 
foreign competition, we believe that the industry can exist within the 
framework of the principles of H. R. 7775. 

This ] proposal is not entirely new. For a number of years Govern 
ment policies on foreign trade in relation to world conditions have 
prevented this industry from being pretected by an adequate tariff. 
Both the Congress and the industry have a this. During 
this period of inability to obtain the tariff, least 8 years ago, we 
sup ported the direct payment method rather hy in the loan and stock 
pile method. In 1946 the speci ial Committee for the Investigation of 
Production, Transportation, and Marketing of Wool introduced in 
the Senate a bill which provided for direct payments by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation in a wool-support program, and for the 
reimbursement of CCC through the use of tariff duties. An identical 
companion measure was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Granger, of Utah. 

Senator Clinton Anderson was then Secretary of Agricultw 
former member of this committee. In a report on these measures i 
1946, sioned by Mr. Anderson, the Dx partment approved this method 
of supporting wool prices through the direct payments by the CCC 
and the reimbursement of the CCC through the use of wool tariff 
revenues, 


‘hen, in the Agricultural Act of 1948 the SOth Coneress eave 
authority for direct payments as an alternative method of supporting 
prices. This method was rejected for wool by the then Secretary of 


Agriculture, Mr. Charles Brannan. 

We recognize that direct payments were included in a plan late 
submitted to the Congress by Secretary Brannan. However, it in 
volved many other factors such as controlled size of farms, units of 
production, and gross income limitations, which were distasteful to 
the Congress and the farmers of the United States. Because of that, 
direct payments as a method of support have become associated with 
that proposal which was rejected by the Congress in 1949, 


We are of the opinion that the Administration has sincere], ed 
to devise a wool program to provik de an incentive for the cre ai of 
a sound domestic wool industry. They have reached ened ons as 
to the national security need for domestic wool production and within 


the limitations of the Administration’s policies on for rr trade and 
foreign relations as established by present-day world conditions. 
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t is our conclusion that | ul indet the circumstances as set forth by 
» Administration, H. R. 7775 comes as close to s¢ ving the problem 
ot the domesti sheep industry as is possi ible at this time. 

The problem of wool is unlike commodities produced | in surplus and 
s unable to survive under the same treatment. This is shown by the 
decline in wool production since support programs went into effect. 
It must have different treatment as has been given the other major 
agricultural commodity which produced in deficient supply—sugar. 

0 stic wool produ ‘tion has been and will continue to be in defi- 





cient upply. It is a commodity determined essential for national 
security. The proper way to assure essential production is by an 
vdequate tat iT. The industry = been deprived of this type of pro- 
tection. ‘The present tariff on foreign wool imports is for protection 
of the domestic industry. If it were for revenue, the duty would 


not have been reduced. Therefore, in leu of an adequate tariff, 


double use of the present duty is advocated. Support of domestic 


wool by the dual use of spec ic dlutie on wool does not increase the 
cost to consumers, Thus, separ ite legi slation will ceive the industry 
proper Ul atment 1 ts dehiciency supph position, provide a v workable 
program 2] d pros de an incentive for production of this essential 
commodity. It will permit continuity and stability in financing the 


roeram \ thin the framework of the ores own operation. 

We therefore sincerely request action by this committee approving 
the measure and both the individual and collective action of this com- 
mittee lh Se uring an early passage c the Congress before the be- 
einning of the new marketing vear on April 1 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the statement the National Wool 
Growers Association had prepared for this hearing. But at 4 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon the White House released a statement which I 
feel most pertinent to be read into the record at this point, if you 
would perm it. 

The CHairnMan. ae may read that. 

Mr. Jonrvs. This, Mr. Chairman, is » White House release, a state- 
ment by the cia 


On July 9, 1953, on the advice of the Secretary of Agriculture, I requested the 
United States Tariff Commission to make an investigation, under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to determine the effect of imports of certain 

arieties of sheep's wool on the operation of the domestic price-support program 
for wool 

I now ~ e the report of the Tariff Commission, in which a majority of its 

nembers recommend the imposition of certain fees on imports of wool in addition 
to the aa failion duties 

At the same time as the Tariff Commission inquiry was initiated, I requested 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make a comprehensive study of the domestic 
factors which have contributed to the decline in sheep numbers and wool pro- 
duction in the United States, with a view toward the development of a sound 
and prosperous domestic wool industry consistent with an expanding interna- 
tional trade 

On the basis of this study, which was carefully analyzed and discussed by 
the interested agencies of the executive branch, I determined that domestic 
woolgrowers required continued price or income assistance in a more effective 
form than is now provided. I accepted the principal recommendations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which provide for Government assistance to growers 
under an incentive payment plan during periods when wool prices are below 
the desired support level. 

These recommendations have been submitted to the Congress. Hearings 
have been held before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
a bill embodying these recommendations has been approved by that committee, 
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The enactment of this program by the Congress would eliminate the necessity 
for an increase in import fees or other limitations on wool imports, a course of 
action which I do not believe would best serve either the woolgrowing industry 
or the national interest. [am confident that this new program will appreciably 
contribute to the achievement of a sound and prosperous domestic wool in- 
dustry, an essential component of a healthy overall economy and a strong 
defense. 

In view of the fact that the Administration’s new wool program is specifically 
designed to help remedy those conditions which prompted the Tariff Commis- 
sions investigation, I am taking no action on the Commission's report 


Then, Mr. Chairman, the Tariff Commission report to the Presi- 
dent, which was released simultaneously, had this to say in its findings 
and recommendations by the majority, if I may be permitted to read 
it into the record. 

The CuarrMan. All right, without objection you may read it. 

Mr. Jones (reading). ; : 


On the basis of this investigation, including the hearing, the Commis n 
(Commissioners Ryder and Edminster) finds as follows: 

1. That wool of the sheep, subject to duty under paragraph 1101 (a) and 1102 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, and carbonized wool of the sheep and sheep s wool tops, 
subject to duty under paragraph 1106 of the said act, are in the aggregate be- 
ing imported and are practically certain to continue to be imported into the 
United States under such conditions and in such quantities as to materially 
interfere with and to tend to render ineffective the price-support program for 
wool undertaken by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

2. That to prevent imports of said wool of the sheep, carbonized wool of the 
sheep and sheep’s wool tops from rendering or tending to render ineffective or 
materially interfere with the said price support program for wool undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture, it is necessary that a fee of 10 cents per 
pound of clean content, but not more than 50 percent of ad valorem, be imposed 
on wool of the sheep subject to duty under paragraph 1101 (a) and 1102, and a 
fee of nd cents per pound, but not more than 50 percent of ad valorem, be im- 
posed on carbonized wool! of the sheep and sheep's wool tops, subject to duty 
under aaraneaut 1106 of the said tariff act, entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption. 

Recommendations: It is recommended that the President issue a proclama- 
tion pursuant to section 22 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
imposing fees on imports of wool of the sheep, carbonized wool of the sheep, 
and sheep's wool tops set forth in findings 2 above, such fees to be in addition 
to the duties imposed upon such products under paragraph 1101 (a), 1102, and 
1106 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may at this point, I should like to bring 
out that apparently what section 22 is supposed to do is not quite 


clear. ; am sure that this committee understands it, but I did not 


think it was clarified too much yesterday, in that under section 22 
the oa purpose is to protect the _———— nt-support program. It 
is not intended, as we underst: and 1 = 20 protect a domestic producer. 


As a consequence, in our case the’ fee recommended by the Tariff 
Commission was to protect the Government-support program at 90 
percent of parity, which I think it was readily felt yesterday was not 
sufficient to protect the domestic producer. Therefore, even though 
we might have gotten the action to which we think we are entitled 
under section 22, it would, in our opinion, not have made any differ 
ence in our efforts to secure a program that would have provided : 
proper incentive. 

Mr. Cootry. W a you yiel | right there? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, Ss 

Mr. Cootry. W oe ie you say that section 22 only protects to the 
extent of 90 percent ¢ It says “protects the program.” 
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Mr. Jonrs. The reason T said that, Congressman Cooley, is that 
our support program is at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Cootry. Suppose the President put it at 105, section 22 could 
still be used for protection. 

Mr. Jones. I was speaking only of what the case was today. 

Mr. Cooiry. I know as the case is today, it can be protected only 
up to 90. But if the Secretary moves it up to 105 or 110, section 22 
could be e mploved to protect th: at program. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Cootry. There is not any confusion about it, then; is there? 

Mr. Jones. I felt yesterday that some might have felt that sec- 
tion 22 action, favorable section 22 action, would have taken the place 
of the need for this program which is designed to give an incentive 
to producers for increased production. I may have been wrong on 
that, but that was the understanding I had. 

Mr. Cootry. The support program, though, I think, is very badly 
misunderstood, too. That support program, as you notice, is used 
for two purposes. You can put a high support under a commodity 
to bring about a desired increase in production; and on the basis of 
the commodity, you can put a high support to bring about a desired 
decrease in production. Here you have, it seems to me, an open road 
because you are dealing with a deficit commodity. The Secretary is 
almost unlimited in his authority to bring about the desired produc- 
tion of wool; and it seems to me that if section 22 is being used to sup- 
plement the program, he would have just about all the authority nec- 
essary and all the incentive that he would want to offer under the pres- 
ent machinery. 

Mr. Jones. I will agree with you that the present machinery does 
provide for that. The problem with which we have been confronted 
is that in the first pl: = we have never been able to get a support 
level above 90 percent. Secondly, as of 4 o’clock yesterday, the Gov- 
ernment-support program has been unable to get any relief under 
section 22. There is nothing that makes it oper ative apparently. 
We have been before the Tariff Commission twice in 20 months on 
exactly this same program. 

Mr. Coc RY. What is really holding it up? Mr. Rizley’s statement 
indicated that the De ‘partment recomme nded the use of section 22. 
The oe sident had called upon the Tariff Commission to make the 
investigation; the investigation has e made and a report has been 
filed. W! hat is holding it up‘ 

Mr. Jones. Nothing, sir. At 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon the 
President denied it. That is what I was just reading when you came 
in, Congressman Cooley. So, you see, we have had our decision; we 
are done. There is nothing more we can do now. In every instance, 
sir, we have attempted to follow the machinery established. The 
Cordon amendment which was passed last year gave the President the 
power, when the Secretary requested it, to use as an emergency the 
est il lishment of a fee or a quota. But we were denied that. We 
went through the hearing the latter part of August and the first of 
Septen ber with the Tariff Commission and we got the decision. Al- 
though the decision, as I read, was favorable as far as the Tariff 
Commission was concerned to protect the Government support pro- 
gram, we were denied the use of that. 
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Mr. Coo.ry. I am sorry I missed the first part of your statement. 
I did not know about the action of the President yesterday afternoon. 
Where is that in your statement / 

The CuarrMan. Let the Chair explain. Mr. Jones did not include 
that in his statement, but he later read as a part of his statement a 
copy of the order which the President issued. 

Mr. Jones. I think this would explain to Congressman Cooley, too. 
The decision apparently was being prepared at the White House co- 
incidentally with the appearance here of Assistant Sec retary Rizley. 
He was testifying that the Department had again recommended the 
imposition of additional fees after that Tariff Commission report had 
gone tothe White House. It also was coincidental with the statement 
by Congressman Cooley, here yesterday, that action by this committee 
should be held in abeyance until section 22 action was disclosed. 

The wool-growing industry fails to understand the reasoning be- 
hind an action which refuses to use the machinery set up by Congress 
for the protection of a support program put into effect by Congress. 
Import fees were requested by the Department of Agriculture in 
July of last year, and requested this week to protect the present sup- 
port program. Predicating the dismissal of that action upon the fact 
that a bill has been introduced which is just now being considered by 
this committee seems to us an unrealistic approach to solv ing a major 
problem. 

The result is the continued crippling of an essential industry. It 
is benefiting fore lon’ produce rs at the expense of the wool growers 
and the taxpayers who are paying for the support of domestic wool. 
Seriously, gentlemen, we feel that our industry is again caught ina 
game of international politics and per haps domestic politics. Tariffs 
are insufficient to protect our industry. The support program is not 
working. The machinery available to the administration under see- 
tion 22 to protect that support program is not only not being used, 
but being refused. 

The only hope that our industry has of survival is action by this 
Congress in such a manner that if this Nation wants to keep its wool 
industry we can be assured of a firm, stable program which will bring 
sufficient return to the grower to create an incentive to produce 
wool. 

Can we depend upon this committee to recognize that our industry 
is sick? We have no other recourse and we need immediate action 
and separate legislation, so that the industry can exist and produce 
the required wool within the framework of these international and 
domestic policies over which we now realize we have no control. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Jones, do you agree that the President’s state- 
ment yesterday just sets at naught everything that has been accom- 
plished by the Tariff Commission? It seems to me that he just stops 
everything right in its tracks. 

Mr. Jones. We are unable at the moment to get a clear interpreta- 
tion of that. But, sir, as I read it, that is what has happened. 

Mr. Cootry (reading) : 


In view of the fact that the administration’s new wool program is specifically 
designed to help remedy those conditions which prompted the Tariff Commission’s 
investigation, I am taking no action on the Commission’s report. 
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I am not going to argue the question. Frankly, I think I would be 
more inclined to go along with some other plan other than the lifting 
of tariffs b Cause, as | said yesterday, J am inclined to believe we 
should be lowering tariffs. I realize the fact that in the situation 
the President is at the moment, the only thine he could do is to lift 
the tariff so as to protect our own industry here. That may be what 
he wants to avoid doing. 

The Cuamman. Is it not pretty clear in the President’s statement 
that he has selected 1 of 2 routes which he could take? The route 
he has selected is covered by the legislation. 

Mr. Coouey. That is right. So at least we have the Tariff Commis- 
sion proposition out of the way. The President took that out of the 
way vesterday. 

Mr. Jones. Iam sorry to say he did. 

Mr. Cootey. Are you supporting the bill that is here? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir 

Mr. Coo.try. In other words, you are representing the wool pro- 
ducers and you want this bill? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir 

Mr. Coo.ry. Have you any amendments to propose, or any 
limitations / 

Mr. Jones. We should like to suggest an amendment for your con- 
sideration, if you would care to give it consideration at this time. 


We think that section 5, Congressman Cooley, might be subject to 
some interpretation. Inasmuch as it looks to us, if such a program 
of this kind were adopted, that the results would be exactly the same, 
we, as sheepherders or laymen, would think that the suggested 
amendment would be much easier of interpretation and would do the 
same Job as we are try ing to do now under the present section 5. For 
that reason, we should like to request your consideration of it. It is 
to handle the program exactly as section 32 funds. 

The Cratmman. Let the Chair make this suggestion. We are very 
much crowded for time this morning. We have several witnesses from 
out of town. We have some Members of Congress whom we can 
probably hear at some other time. Could you just briefly tell us what 
your amendment does without cong into any extensive detail on it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Congressman Hope. It does exactly the same thing 
as the present section 5. It takes money out of the Treasury, but it is 
handled in the same manner as section 32. funds are handled. 

Mr. Cootry. It is along the line of Congressman Hope’s suggestion, 
is it not / 

Mr. Jones. Exactly, sir. 

The Craiman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Hinn. I would like to ask some questions. I will make them 
just as short as I can. If I understood correctly a moment ago, you 
feel as if the wool industry is a sick industry. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; Congressman Hill, we do. 

Mr. Hitz. About the only way it can get well, or even improve 
somewhat, would be to use section 32 funds to stimulate its heartbeat. 
Is that right ? 


Mr. JONES. Well, sir, we have never been able to participate in sec- 


tion 82 funds, although duties from wool have contributed on the aver- 


".¢ 


age about 28 percent to all of those section 32 funds over the years. In 
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the last 10 years the wool and wool products have supplied $267,502,800 
to those section 32 funds, and wool has never participated in it to the 
extent of even 1 penny. 

Mr. Hitt. What was that sum? 

Mr. Jones. Over the last 10-year period wool has produced $267 
million of money to section 32 funds. 

Mr. Hitt. That is, the tariff on wool has raised that much money 
for the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Jones. No; just for section 32 alone, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. Just for section 32 funds alone? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, si 

Mr. Hin. And th: a is 30 percent ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. Then the wool industry directly has had no benefits from 
those funds whatsoever ? 

Mr. Jones. Never, sir. I am not critical at all of our companion 
industry ; we get along very well; but it was brought up here yesterday 
that over the support period since 1943 wool has cost the United States 
Government $92 million. That is correct. But it might be well to 
point out at the same time that this last year the support of the cattle 
market cost the section 32 funds in excess of $90 million. There, again, 
as I said a moment ago, the wool over the years has produced 28 per- 
cent of the section 32 funds and cattle and cattle product duties has 
produced about one-fifth of what wool has produced. 

So, actually, it seems to us, at least, that if the duty on wool is for the 
protection of the domestic industry, certainly we should be entitled to 
participate some way in it. 

Mr. Hixx. Let me just ask you 2 or 3 questions. Were you in the 
room yesterday when Assistant Secretary Rizley testified ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitn. Let me call your attention to 2 or 3 things he included 
in his statement. He did not emphasize them and that is why I am 
asking the questions. On page 6 of his testimony he showed the 
change in production during the last 10 years of corn, cotton, rice, 
soybeans, tobacco, wheat, wool, and sugar. Of those products, none 
of them shows a minus sign except wool, and that shows that wool 
changed in its production 42 percent in those 10 years. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. Then furthermore it also says, “the percentage produc- 
tion is of domestic disappearance,” and then he has 35 percent there. 
You agree with those figures, do you? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hit. I do this purposely to bring out this, because to me, if 
you are sick, you have to find out what is the matter. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Hitz. To doctor you for a sore toe when your tonsils were 
killing you would not help you much, would it? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. Hitt. That is just what we have been doing for wool. I wish 
you would turn to exhibit A and see if these figures are correct. I 
can hardly believe them myself. In the first column, the stock of 
sheep on the farms is an indicator of what has been going on. In 
1942 there were 56,243,000 head of sheep. Back in 1950—I do that 
purposely because that is the lowest year—they had been reduced 
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to 29,826,000. Nothing like that happens to any industry unless it 
issick. Isthat correct? Are those figures correct ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, those are official figures, as I understand them, 
and that iscorrect. That is what has happened. 

Mr. Hitt. Then I notice over on wool prices, it said in 1950 the 
price of wool went up. That was the year when sheep were at their 
lowest number. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. Then wool went up to 97 cents, according to the chart, 
in 1952. Then the numbers of sheep started to rise and then they 
began again to descend and then by 1954, with the drop in prices to 54 
cents for wool, we find they had gone down to 30,902,000. What I 
want to know is if you looked over the price—going back to my state- 
ment yesterday, if you were—at which OPA froze wool, when the 
price of all commodities on the farm went up, the price of wool re- 
mained absolutely permanent from 1943 to 1949, after-the war had 
been over 4 years. 

In other words, there was no change in the price of wool during 
that whole period. It that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. We never did get relief. Our prices 
were frozen on December 8, 1941, the first commodity frozen. 

Mr. Hitz. I just wanted to bring out the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
what is the matter with the wool industry is not just a little case of 
chickenpox or an ordinary cold. What is the matter with the wool 
industry and the sheep industry is that it is on its way out com- 
pletely just exactly like lead and zine have been squeezed completely 
out of our whole mineral production. So we come along and we are 
going to squeeze wool out of agricultural production. Just what is 
the matter with our oper: eye That is what Iam asking you. Will 
this bill cure this? Will it bring about a cure or will it ‘simply pro- 
long the suffering ? 

Mr. Jones. Congressman Hill, we think you have pointed out very 
clearly with the use of e aaikae A that a price incentive will encour: ge 
sheep production. We think it will do it. 

Mr. Hut. There are many more ane I would like to mention on 
those charts, because if you do not be lie sve wool is sic *k, all I as k you 
to do is just use your eyes. You do not need to use your thinking 
power. On exhibit C, this top line is the average duty on wool, T 
wish you would notice what has happened to it since 1944, how nar- 
row it gets even when the average duty was higher. That is, the 
amount of the average value of the imported wool jumped up to this 
figure. The average duty on the wool was practically nothing. That 
is What I want you to see. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, s 

Mr. Hitt. That is the clincher as far as I am concerned on proving 
to me definitely that wool is in a real pinch, the sheep industry. If we 
do not do something about it and quickly, you are going to be out of 
business. Is that true? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. We lost another million head this 


year. 

* Mr. Horven. I think we all understand that there has been a serious 
decrease in sheep numbers. A passing reference was made yester- 
day to the fact that one of the reasons was that it was more profitable 
for the sheep raisers to produce cattle and hogs. What do you think 
about that ? 
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Mr. Jones. I think, sir, that would be particularly true in our west 
ern country of cattle, in the areas where the natural resources could 
be utilized by both animals. I believe that definitely took place. 

Mr. Horven. Have you any breakdown as to just what percentage 
ot the sheep producers went into the cattle and hog bus hess, thus 
leading to the further reduction in sheep numbers / 

Mr. Jonrs. Lam sorry, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Horven. Are those figures available anywhere? Do you know / 

Mr. Jones. I do not know just how you would get at them. You 
might get them through the Census in some manne} 
have them, sir. 

Mr. Horven. I think we should explore all of the reasons for the 
reduction in the lowering of the 1 umber of sheep that are being pro 
duced. One tactor, of course, is price, al d the other is that it is more 


. but | would hot 


profitable to go into other | hes ot fer a ne endeavor. | think we have 
to take all this Into considerati lh. 
Mr. JONES ve s, sir: I think so. I believe that the increased pro 


—_— ot whe; in our country wis quite an Important facto n 
that also. Much a that erazi g land, sod land, wa plowed up al ad 
ae dry lands also, for \ heat. we th nk that an incentive to the sheep 
industry might assist in turning back some of those diverted acres 


into grasslands to produce a commodity that is not in surplus. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do you think if the price was made more attractive 
that sheep producers would x0 back to raising sheep rather than to 
ra sing cattle and h 0 

Mr. Jones. I am sure they would, sir. I cannot tie the hogs into 
the range sheep produ tion so much because we do not have a 
number of hogs. We leave that to your country to produce the hogs; 
but the cattle, yes. 

Mr. Horven. In Iowa we have cattle and hogs and sheep also. So we 
have a rather different situation. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. Of course I think the frames upon 
which you build the meat in Iowa come from our western ranges to a 
large extent in the case of sheep and cattle. 

McIntire. Mr, Chairman, just one question. I was interested 
in your reference to the contribution that the wool industry or the 
tariffs on wool has made to section o2 funds. Whe the ror not | have 
the right concept of section 32 funds 1 perhaps questionable, but 
it has seemed to me th: it in the over: i coneenl of the three titles in the 
Acricultural Act the basic commodities, the designated nonbasic, 
and then all other commodities- -you have a very fixed level of sup- 
port with the basies: you have a variable level of support at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary with the designated nonbasics; and then you 
have all other commodities that can look primarily to section 32 
funds asa way of financing any actin ity on the part of the Department 
in relation to any program of price stability within those commodities. 

Furthermore, I think that there is some evidence that section 32 
funds were intended to be used in a program of price stabilization in 
relation to perishables. Knowing that the wool producers are equally 
interested in the welfare of produce rs of other commodities, what is 
your thought relative to each of these commodities that already have 
a fixed program of price support using the justification of their con 
tribution to section 32 as reason to go into section 32 funds for a 


great 


$4465-—54 5 
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continuing or an expanded program of price support, denying to 
these other commodities which are essentially not commodities that are 
imported in volume access of funds for price stabilization programs 
to meet their needs ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I did not intend to say that they should be denied. 
Under our proposal there is no intention whatever of injuring in any 
way the section 32 funds, nor the commodities that are e shgib le to use 
them. The proposal here would take into account only those unobli- 
cated rece ipts from the spec ific duties on wool. There would be no 
intention to deprive section 32 of the 30 percent wool duties the fund 
has been getting. I did not mean to infer that. We are only asking 
that we participate in the remaining 70 percent which is not oblig: ited 
as our part to make up the difference, the dual use of the duties to 
make up the difference that we have to have in lieu of adequate tariff 
yrotection. 

Mr. McInrre. Then your reference to section 32 funds is not par- 
ticularly pertinent to this legislation because you do not propose to 
use any section 32 funds. 

oe Jones. No. But I was asked a question here in connection 
with it, and I wanted to get it clear where we stood with section 32 
funds aan the fact that we had not participated in their use, although 
wool duties had furnished approximately 28 percent of the duties 
over the years. 

Mr. McInrire. I know you made the reference to their not having 
participated, but is it your opinion that they properly should have 
participated ¢ 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. We did feel under those conditions we might 
be given consideration so that we could participate in the unobligated 
balance that is left from spec ‘ific duties on wool. 

Mr. Lover. Do you see any hope for the sheep industry to stand 
on its own feet other than by compensatory payments so long as im- 
ports are permitted into this country to flood the market and drag 
down the prices ¢ 

Mr. Jones. No, sir, Congressman Lovre. We cannot compete. 
Our labor costs are entirely out of line with foreign production labor 
costs. We cannot compete without some type of protection. We 
have been denied, as you know, the i int idequate tariff protection; and in 
lieu of that we felt that they might make double use of the duties 
that now are applied on our own commodity. 

Mr. Lovre. So long as these imports are permitted, your industry 
will need some kind of relief from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hut. I think about 10 years ago, was it not, a chart showed 
that it cost about $1,750 to handle a certain given number of Sheep, 
and at the present time it costs $5,000. That is the increase in cost 
in handling a definite set number of sheep. Is that not right? It in- 
creased from $1,750 to $5,000 for the same number of sheep you were 
handling on a definite project ? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir, and I think that is in the Depart- 
mental Study Report to the p piblenk I believe that is shown in 
there. 

Mr. Hix... Yet during that entire time the price of wool was frozen 
at around 42 cents. 
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Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Is it your clear understanding that this bill would not 
in any Way impair section 32 funds as now provided? It would be 
something in addition. You would take something more away from 


our import duties. to wit. not to exceed 70 percent of imports on wool 


to be used for this program ¢ 


Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. You see, the reason for the 70 percent is so 
we are sure we are not interfering with the 30 percent under section 32. 
(The following data was submitted to the committee by Mr. J. M. 


Jon S, Nat ional Wool Growers Association :) 


PERCENTAGE VERSUS FLAT CENTS-PER-POUND PAYMENTS IN CARRYING OUT THI 


PURPOSES OF 8S. 2911 aNp H. R. 7775 


The purpose of the proposed legislation (S. 2911 and H. R. 7775) is to 
encourage increased production of domestic wool. Along with increased pro 
duction, the objective must also be to encourage improved wool production and 
marketing. 

In considering the payment method of accomplishing the objectives, two 
different approaches have been considered in order to carry out the desired 
results. For example, if the incentive price level needed to encourage produec- 
tion was set at 70 cents per grease pound at the ranch or farm as the needed 
average price for all wool, regardless of grade, quality, or condition, and if at 
the end of the marketing season the average price received for all wool sold 
was 58 cents per grease pound, the difference would be 12 cents per pound 
(70 cents—58 cents) needed to accomplish the objective, or a percentage differ- 
ence of approximately 20 percent (12 cents divided by 58 cents). 

The payment required by the producer could be made on a basis of 12 
cents per grease pound or on the basis of 20 percent of the price received per 
pound by each producer. 

The percentage basis for making the payment is by far the most fair and 
equitable and automatically takes into account the difference in grade, quality, 
and condition (location is not a factor because the price per pound is based at 
the ranch or farm). The percentage method encourages improved wool produe- 
tion, improved packaging, and improved marketing. The flat payment per pound 
discriminates against the best producer 

The buyers do not pay for the weight of the grease, vegetable matter, and 
dirt in the wool, so why should the Government? When wool is bought, it is 
bought on the basis of the amount of clean content wool, which is its value 
to the textile industry. If the Government were to make payments on a flat 
cents-per-pound basis of the raw wool, they would be paying for the extraneous 
material in it. Or, if they were to make it on the basis of the clean content, it 
would mean that every pound of wool would have to be graded by some 
Government agency, meaning delays and high administrative costs 

Tables 1 and 2 below clearly demonstrates this. It must be made clear at 
the outset and kept in mind that it is not the price per pound but the returns 
per fleece that is the most important (fleece means the total wool taken from 
the animal) 

In the examples it is assumed that the quality, grade, and amount of clean 
wool is the same for all producers. The difference in the fleeces is in the 
shrinkage (grease, vegetable matter, and dirt) of each pound of wool. 


TasLeé 1.—Flat payment of 12 cents per grease pound 


Weigt ie ’ I I I = 
Prodi fl _ ; ea 
| “A ik ; fi, ey 
rf 
Percent Cents 
A x ( ( $4. 9 ( ” ¢ 
B 9, 5 f 4 4 1 14 
Cc 11.0 7 4 OF 1 6. OR 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage payment of 20 percent 


: -ayme | . 
Weight per Koteutctnes Price re- | Pricere- | 5 pb =. Total 
, ( ate 2 cen e 
Producer fleece, shrinkan ceived per | ceived per sceaen aun amount 
pounds . : rease pound fleece p ne received 
It eee 
I cent Cents | 
A R.0 60 62.0 $4. 96 $0. 99 $5. 95 
B 9 6t 52.2 1.96 a9 5.95 
( 11.0 71 45.1 4.96 99 5.95 
D ‘ 13.0 75 38.15 4. 96 .99 5.95 


From the above tables it is clearly demonstrated that the percentage payment 
is the fair method, that a flat payment is discriminatory and favor the producer 
of heavier shrinking wools; that it is not the price per pound that should 
govern but the amount of clean wool per fleece should be the governing factor. 

Incidentally differences in the value per pound due to location are not of 
significant importance in the case of wool. The freight differential between the 
most distant points in the western wool production area, Nevada for example, 
and the Boston wool market is less than 4 cents a pound. Thus, the differences 
in payment due to location would at most be less than 1 cent a pound with a 
20 percent payment applied uniformly across the United States. For example, 
20 percent on wool sold at 50 cents by a producer in Vermont would be 10 cents, 
while 20 percent on the same quality of wool sold in Nevada at 46 cents would 
be 9.2 cents per pound. Different percentages could be applied in the respective 
States to adjust for differences in value due to location, but as indicated, the 
differences in the amount of payment as a result of differences in net sales 
returns due to location would be so small that they can be sacrificed in the 
interest of economy and simplicity of operation, rather than incur the detail 
to obtain exact preciseness. Moreover, with continuance of the tariff and the 
prices in the open market being based on the world price plus the tariff, the 
payments at most will normally amount to no more than 20 to 30 percent of the 
market price; hence, the differences due to location, ete., as reflected in the 
payments will generally be infinitesimal. 


Some History oF PAYMENTS AS A METHOD OF SUPPORTING THE PRICES OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The use of payments as a method of supporting the price of agricultural 
commodities and particularly wool was not original with former Secretary 
Brannan. 

The Brannan agricultural program—now referred to as the Brannan plan— 
saw the light of day on April 7, 1949, before a joint session of the Senate and 
House Agricultural Committees. This plan called for support of nonperishable 
commodities through loans and purchase agreements. Perishables would be 
supported through production payments. Therefore, loans and purchases are 
just as much a part of the Brannan plan as are payments. Methods of support 
were not the objections to the Brannan plan. These objections were the pro- 
visions limiting support to production from family sized farms on the basis of 
cash receipts rather than net farm income. 

In April 1946—3 years before the so-called Brannan plan—Senator O’Mahoney 
and Congressmun Granger introduced S. 2033 and H. R. 6048, identical bills in 
the 79th Congress, 2d session. These were introduced at the request of the 
sheep industry. 

Sections 3, 4, and 7 are quoted from these bills: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall establish the comparable price 
for shorn wool. The comparable price for shorn woo! shall be that price which 
bears the same relation to the average parity prices of the basic agricultural 
commodities, cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, as the actual price 
for shorn wool bore to the actual average prices of such basic commodities 
during the period August 1934, to July 1989. Such comparable prices may be 
adjusted for grade, quality, season, and location. 

“Sec. 4. If, pursuant to Section 2 hereof, the Corporation supports returns 
to producers of any wool clip through support payments, the rate of the support 
payment shall be an amount which, together with the average farm price for 
wool for the seven months, January through July of the year in which such wool 
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was shorn, will, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, provide pro- 
ducers an average return equal to the support level for such wool clip. Support 
payments may be limited to the wool of such clip sold by producers during the 
year in which such clip was shorn. 

“Sec. 7. Such part of the proceeds derived from duties collected under the 
customs laws on and after the enactment of this Act as is necessary from time 
to time, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to reimburse the Cor- 
poration for losses realized by it, including the amount of any support payments, 
in connection with operations carried out pursuant to the foregoing provisions 
of this Act are hereby appropriated and» made available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for payment to the Corporation.” 

It can readily be seen that there isn’t much new under the sun, although the 
mechanics may be different 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 provided for payments. This was a year before 
the Brannan plan. 

The point is, the idea of payments was not originated by Brannan. The 
method of support fell into disrepute because of the proposal of limiting support 
to about $26,000 worth of produce in terms of current marketing prices. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Jones. The next 
witness will be Mr. Homer Brinkley, executive vice president of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


STATEMENT OF HOMER BRINKLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Brinxtry. Mr. Chairman, we have no statement for the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives as such. I have been asked 
by the president of one of our member organizations to present a 
statement of that org ganization. His name is James H. Lemmon of 
Lemmon, Ss. Dak. He } Is a very large producer ot sheep : and wool in 
this country. He is also president of the National Wool Marketing 
Corp. of Boston, Mass., which, with its affiliated State or regional 
wool-marketing associations, markets wool and assists in yee 
75,000 wool growers located in 30 States throughout the United Stat 

This « ‘orpor: ation is wholly owned py the State or regional marke t- 
ing associations are entire sly owned by the 75,000 wool growers who 
market their wool through these joint organizations. 

The reason for my and our organizations being particularly in- 
terested at this time in wool legislation is because of the fact that the 
cost, or fixed necessary expenses incident to the production of sheep 
and wool, have now reached a point where the necessary and fixed 
expenses are in excess of the income received from - products sold 
and produced from the sheep which are being run by the producer. 
Unless some permanent form of price support is forthcoming at once, 
the inevitable outcome is that the producer of sheep will be put out 
of business, for the reason that his necessary fixed expenses will exceed 
his income—or, in other words, the sheep grower will go broke. 

For the past several months I have been making an intensive study 
of the relationship of necessary expense to income received by the 
legitimate producer of both sheep and cattle. These fioures have 
definitely reflected the facts above mentioned. That is, that neces- 
sary, fixed expenses are exceeding income. Not only have I made a 
study of this from the records that I keep in connection with my per- 
sonal sheep operations but have made use of the records and estimates 
furnished to me by large numbers, of sheep and cattle producers and 
these figures definitely reflect that income is less than fixed necessary 
expenses. One of the disturbing factors is that there are a few live- 
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operators who do not keep accurate records and are as yet un- 


aware of the fact that they are operating at a loss. 


Toward the end of stabilizing the wool-producing industry we 
respect lly isk that your comn ttee do everything po sible to assure 
the shee p-producing madu try adequate income to at least meet their 
legitimate operating expenses. Coneress has determined by their 
action that wool isa strategic co) imodity and the military departments 
| e concurred this conclusion. It has also been determined D\ the 
( oress that the produ tion of wool is a necessity 1n our peacetime 

il Nomyv as wellas during wartime 
[It having be 1: conceded that it is necessary and advisable to increase 


pro ection of wool 11 the | nited St ites, then it follows that in reased 
production cannot be ai ticipated unless the producer of wool can be 


“l of a reasol able degree of stabilized income. ‘Toward this end, 


after 2 days of discussion which was held on the 11th and 12th of 


February 1954, the directors of the National Wool Marketing Corp. 


ind the managers of our State associations instructed us to @ive our 
ipport and ask for legislation s Ipporting the pl inciple of the in 
centive payline if plan Lol wool. ‘| his clecls ion Was reat hed after a 


thorough consideration of all factors involved, in which our organiza- 
tio! recognized the fact that the present loan support program for 


wool s creating a stockp e of wool. This stockpile, incidentally, is 


¢ created by factors that we do not fully understand. It would 
appeal that the price of fore on wool, plus the tariff, would result mn 
our domestic wool being moved, o1 old on the open market. ‘This has 
ot been the re ilt - other ise t ie stor kpile would not be in existence. 
You will note that I make the statement to the effect that the stock- 
pile of wool being created by factors that we do not fully under- 


nd. We do, however, understand a couple of factors that are con- 
tribut or to Tire nereasi oO stockpile. One, that tarifl on wool is 
( ed na lear ontent basis and that the clean content, or shrink, 
s determined by human-judgment estimate, rather than by a mechan- 
1 method nd we are sure that the shi inks have consistently heen 


inted too Oh, Wilt h means that the produ ret ot domestic wool 

le protection because of this overestimated shrink and the Gov- 
ernment collects less duties 

Something should be done to strengthen the enforcement machinery 

is to make a more accurate determination of the shrink, thereby 


] 


reasing the tariff protecti: for the producer and collecting more 
noney in duties for the Government. Second, we know that preferen- 
have been allowed by such countries as Argentina 

| Uruguay on tops so that the protection afforded by the tariff on 


| xX anve rat 


vool being imported from those countries is partially, if not com- 
pietely lost 
[f an intensive study was made of the regulations governing the 


portation of wool from foreign countries, we are certain that other 


f circumventing the tariff by foreign importing countries 

lc ( scovered., The neentive-payment plan for wool antiel 

es the offering of wool on the current market and the sale of this 
mestic wool on the current market would alleviate, if not completely 
moOaway with, t reating of a stockpile, as our domestic wool being 


fered for sale could meet the competition offered by foreion wool 
producers for our market. 
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The administration of the incentive-payment principle if used to 
support wool prices can be administered with much less cost to both the 
Government and the producer of wool than any previous wool-support 
programs. 

We note in the new proposed bill H. R, 7775 that nothing s done 
to prohibit the raising or lowering of taviffs on wool. If the tariff 

hould be lowered, it is evident that the amount of money required 


to make payments under the incentive payment plan would be larger, 


as the price of wool on the open market would decline to meet the 
value of foreign wool, plus the existing tariff. Our interpretat on of 


the bill and the reoul itions voverning the administration of the 


is that 70 percent of the duties collected from lnportation of wool 
and manutactured wool products will be set aside to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporat on for the money paid out under the 
neentive payment cies The » lower the ceo tape ees unount 
ol money that would | re expended under the ineenti ve-payment plan 
and there would be less money rece ived from duties collected to reim 
burse the Treasury for this outlay of funds. 

The bill should be written so as to make the legislation permanent 
and not depend on annual action by Congress to provide the funds 
with which to carry out the objective of the incentive-payment plan, 
which is to increase production. If placed on an annual appropria- 

on basis, the uncertainty as to the price of wool, or in other words, the 
income to the orower, would cause him to be hesitant about under- 
taking a program for expansion, or even maintaining their present 
rate of production because of the uncertainty of income in the future 
vears., 

While we are pleased with the fact that the writers of the bill have 
anticipated the advisability of increasing the production to 300 million 
pounds, it still occurs to us that possibly this goal is set at too low a 
figure and am wondering if we have suflicient assurance that when 
the goal of 300 million sean of wool has been reached that the 
producer ¢ can depend on price-sup port legislation being extended. 
With 300 million pounds being only shghtly over 30 percent of our 
domestic consumption and our population rapidly increasing it would 
seem advisable to lift this anticipated goal above 300 million pounds 
set in this bill. 

When the goal of 300 million pounds is rea hed, then a further study 
should be made of wool production and consumption to the end that 
& new incentive pecgenas should be undertaken, the rate of payment 
being based on the then cost of production, as it is certain that our 
economy will be best served by producing more than 3800 million 
pounds of wool. 

Following are some of the factors that are of great importar ce to 
the producer and should be taken into consideration when analyzing 
this bill. 

Permanent income is necessary in order for the wool producer to be 
justified in investing effort and expense necessary to > nes an im- 
proved production program tow: ard the end of increasing production. 

The amount of incentive payme nt should be for an amount needed 
to pay necessary oper% itin g@ expenses, p ylus son rething for profit. 

The incentive payment should be made on a percent of the price 
received by the grower and not on a flat payment of a number of cents 
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per pound and this should be written into the bill and for the follow- 
ing reasons, 

The percent method would encourage the production of better 
quality of wool as to shrink, staple, and a better preparation of the 
wool, as the grower would be paid for good performance. The flat 
cents per pound payment would mean that the grower would be encour- 
aged to produce poor quality of wool, that is, heavier shrinking wool 
with more grease and dirt, as he would receive an incentive payment 
on oe grease and dirt. It would encourage poor preparation of the 
wool at shearing time. That is, he would not properly package his 
wool but it would be delivered to the market unclean, stained, and in 
unmerchantable condition. All the progress that we have made in our 
efforts toward thé direction of better breeding and better feeding 
would get a serious setback under the flat cents per pound payment, 
if adopted. 

The percentage formula for making the incentive payment would 
result in the grower insisting on getting the full market value for his 
wool, as by doing so he would not only get more for his wool when 
sold but his incentive payment would be greater. If the growers as 
a whole got the full market value for their wool, it will in turn reduce 
the amount of money required from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to make the incentive payment. 

The cents per pound needed to make the incentive payment should 
be determined by using the average price paid for wool throughout 
the United States during any given year as the sale price, deducting 
this from the incentive price per pound established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The Government should not undertake to determine the differential 
in values of one clip of wool from another by grades, classifications 
or shrinks as this would necessitate the Government setting up the 
machinery to determine these factors, which would be slow, cumber- 
some, and costly and make it necessary for the Government to take a 
more active part in the administratoin of the program, which should 
be reduced to a minimum. The overall price paid for all wool in the 
United States to arrive at the average purchase price making use of 
the combined knowledge of sellers, as well as buyers as to the different 
relative value of different wools, would be the most accurate method 
of determining the actual value of any given clip of wool. 

There has been some discussion as to the possibility of growers being 
favorably located selling wool for a higher price than those less favor- 
ably located. That is, that those living near mills might receive more 
money for their wool than those who sold their wool for shipment to 
Boston or the New England States, where most mills are located, 
From 80 to 90 percent of all wool, edit to my estimate, is sent to 
the New England States to be processed. Therefore Boston is used 
as the base, or the quoted wool market for the United States. 

When wool is bought in the country, the price paid is always arrived 
at by deducting from the Boston price the freight and handling 
charges to transport the wool to Boston. That is practic ally a uni- 
versal practice in determining the value of wool. I am inc ‘lined to 
think that the mills located in territory outside the New England 
States must transport the most of their finished product to the centers 
of heavy population for market, which costs them more to ship the 
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finished product and sell it than it costs the manufacturers in the 
New England district. Because of this differential in cost of selling 
their finished product, they must in turn make up this difference in the 
price which they pay for the wool. This is one of the reasons why the 
Boston price of wool is used as the base. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Brinkley, for your 
presentation of Mr. Lemmon’s statement. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Huu. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Brinkley, on 

age 2 while you were reading the thought came to my mind, I think 
in 1942 we held hearings on this wool situation. Beginning in the sec- 
ond paragraph, the second line, you say, “We do, however, understand 
a couple of factors that are contributing to the increasing stockpile.” 
Of course the stockpile is not bothering us when we only produce 80 
percent. 

Mr. Brrnxtey. I think what he has reference to is the fact of the 
stockpile being accumulated in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Hit. Let us look at the next sentence. He says, 


One, that tariff on wool— 
and this is where we had our big argument in 1942— 


is levied on a clean content basis and that the clean content, or shrink, is deter- 
mined by human judgment estimate rather than by a mechanical method and 
we are sure that the shrinks have consistently been estimated too high * * *, 

We have a college professor at Laramie, Wyo., who has invented a 
machine to knock out all that silly judgment estimate which has been 
wrecking the wool industry and the whole tariff matter; but no one 
goes into any detail about it. To my knowledge it has not been men- 
tioned in any testimony in this room. Here is a machine that would 
absolutely grade this wool in the class where it belongs. 

Notice what he says next. I do not know how well you remember 
what he said here, but he said, “rather than by mechanical method, 
and we are sure that the shrinks have consistently been estimated too 
high”—with the result that because of this human judgment estimate, 
the whole thing could be warped and twisted—I do not say it is; I 
say it could be. When you test cream, we know that you trust the 
testing machine without a question. Is that right? 

Mr. Brinker. That is right. 

Mr. Hix. Then I suppose you would accept the United States grade 
on meat ¢ 

Mr. Brrnktry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. Now I am asking you, why has something not been done, 
not only by the producers of wool but also the wool industry, to bring 
about a mechanical method of grading this wool and to see that we 
do not allow some shenanigans on the importing of wool? What is 
the answer? 

Mr. Brrnxtey. I wish I knew, Congressman. We have felt for 
some time that one of the most serious difficulties we have in the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities, and our people are marketers, is 
the lack in a number of instances of more accurate methods of deter- 
mining grade factors, keeping the human judgment factor at as low 
a point as possible. It seems to me if that principle is good for other 
commodities, it should be equally applicable to wool—without, as I 
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say, knowing anything about the particular factors involved in the 
wool industry. But based on the principle of the thing, it would 
seem to me to be completely desirable. . 

Mr. Hitz. I would call your attention to this testimony. I Just 
recall it to mind after 10 years. Testimony was given right in this 
room W here some particular sheep crowing, wool-producing ranch in 
the West—lI am recalling this now as I remember it—sent 1 bale of 
wool to 1 pur ae out of the same clip, and another bale 
to another company—tright off the same herd. The difference in those 
prices was absolutely out of this worl I—the same wool off of the same 
type of sheep. That was going on inside of this country ; that is not 
foreign. 

How much more of a chance have you to work shenanigans on the 
wool that comes in from foreign countries? That is the question I am 
asking you. Why should we not do something about that? While 
we are doing this, why not do the whole business ¢ 

Mr. Brinkxiey. It would seem desirable to me, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. Have you any suggestions to this committee how we 
could write some legislation to take care of the things this gentleman 
complains about ? 

Mr. Brin«xiey. I am afraid I cannot suggest anything. Of course, 
I do not of my own knowledge know of the reliability. Sometimes 
these mechanical processes require a great deal of research to be sure 
they are right. We have experienced a great deal of that. 

Mr. Hiri. Then he complains of another thing and that is the ex- 
change rate. That isthesecond thing. I think this committee should 
get some definite information about those two things before we finish 
these hearings. I want to know personally just what is going on in 
the grading of this wool and how are we getting along with it. If 
we are not getting into any difficulties with this grading and if we 
are not getting into any difliculties with this foreign exchange, I want 
to know that, too. 

The CHatrrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Brinkley, for your 
appearance. The next witness will be Mr. Lee R. Lyon, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF LEE R. LYON, OF M. LYON & CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Lyon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
very sorry that my mimeographed copies of my remarks did not get 
here from Kansas City on time. I will have to read them to you as 
Ihave them here. I would like to answer one thing before I even start 
my testimony, and that is about this mechanical testing of wool. We 
have just such a mechanical testing coring of wool to determine shrink- 
age mechanically and it has proven quite satisfactory. It is being used 
in connection with the present loan program and also with the impor- 
tation of wool that has been developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture to a very large extent, and is carried on both by commercial 
companies and by the Department itself in determining the price 
under the loan program. 

The Cuarrman. Is it used by the wool trade normally in commercial 
transactions ¢ ; 

Mr. Lyon. It is becoming more prevalent, although in the private 
buying of wool the buyers prefer to keep their yield secret with the 
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intention, I think, of possibly manipulating the price to the grower. 
They do not want him to know about it in priv a dealing. 

Mr. Hix. How widespread is that last idea you expressed 

Mr. Lyon. How widespread ¢ 

Mr. Hitt. How many people know what -you are talking about in 
that last statement you made? 

Mr. Lyon. I do not think very many of the growers know it or did 
know it. 

Mr. Hitx. You say you do not think so? 

Mr. Lyon. I do not think that very many of the growers knew 
exactly what the shrinkage of their wool was until they became ac- 
quainted with it through the information that was furnished them on 
the acount of loan proceeds which was required of every handler to be 
furnished to the grower at the time his remittance was made to him 
under the loan program. 

I am the third generation in a wool dealing business in Kansas City, 
Mo., and representing a concern that has been continually in business 
since 1870. Having handled wool for many years on a private basis, 
we feel qualified to express an informed opinion on the merits of the 
proposed bill. 

[ wish to state parenthetically that insofar as profit is concerned, our 
years of handling wool under the Government program have resulted 
in about the same net profit to us as the average of the years where we 
handled wool privately. So we have no ax to grind with reference 
to these remarks. 

Our sole concern is that year after year we note a decline in the 
amount of wool produced in the United States, and we are concerned 
with the future of the industry. We believe that ae dete is good for the 
growers is good for us as dealers and good for the manufacturers as 
producers of woolen and worsted products. 

We are opposed to this bill because we do not think there is a single 
provision in this new bill that could not have been carried out under the 
loan program. We believe that any price which the Secretary saw fit 
to return to the growers could have been provided under the loan pro- 
gram. On the other hand, this bill represents a retrogression in a great 
many respects, some of which I will attempt to point out to you. 

We have made great strides in spreading the marketing of wool over 
a period of an entire year through the loan program, whereby a pro- 
ducer of wool can receive his money in the way of a loan and is free to 
hold on to it until an opportune time for marketing comes along; that 
is, within the limits of the year which he has, up until May 1 of the 
following year. 

Under the payment plan, we would take a distinct step backard in 
that we would again compress the selling season into a period of 2 or 3 
months—actually it is about a month, but I am giving a little leeeay 
there—when the wool is actually shorn from the sheep. 

The demand for cash for the products that a farmer raises is ever 
present, and consequently ad the entire clip would be marketed 
during the months of April, May, or June, or within about 30 days 
after the wool came off the sheep. "And, gentlemen, in many cases the 
wool is marketed in order to obtain money before it is actually shorn. 
It is contracted to private dealers. 

This wool would be forced into the hands of dealers and manu- 
facturers during this short selling season, and then the dealers and 
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manufacturers would have to take on the speculative burden. All 
orderly marketing of wool would be sacrificed. In addition, it should 
be fairly understood that the wool trade as presently constituted 
could not or would not finance an entire year’s clip except if it were 
priced at extremely low: prices and thus represented a good specu- 
lative chance of making a profit. 

Phe payment plan under this bill does not in any way guarantee 
any support to the grower. It is impossible to determine ere the 
wording of this bill within what limits of parity wool would be sup 
ported. There are no limits set forth. It is wholly at the dis retion, 
as I read it, at least, of the Secretary. In fact, two contingencies 
are specified under which no payments need be made. One, where 
tal ft revenues are not suflicient within the account to make such 
payments; and two, where the cost of distributing such payments 

too large to justify the payment, 

I mav call your attention at this point to the fact that there are 


many ft isands of small-farn locks—and those are the ones by the 
way .which are in reasiIng 1n S81Ze; it is not the large western flocks— 
vi hic would probably be cut out of any payments at : simply because 
the cost of distributing would not warrant the payment. Thus the 


ll would benefit the larger growers where the subsidy payment 
50,000 sheep or whether he has only 25 

lh Chie States east ot the Colorado Kansas line—and ] am‘ cluding 

that to a large extent Oklahoma and east Texas—there are many, 
manv farm flocks that consist of anvwhere from 5 to 50 head: and we 
handle a large proportion ot TI ose. bell or located in IKKansas City. 
Kansas, Missouri, even Ohio and Pennsylvania, are all a contributing 
i 
{ 


would be substantial. A woolgrower is a wabkiecihed: whether he has 
] 


‘actor to the wool production of this country and are an increasing 
ctor. We would lke to see these small-farm flocks encouraged, and 

the first thine we do is tell them if we do not have enough wool 
justify the payment, they are not going to get any payment at all. 

It has been argued within the trade that one of the objections to 
the present loan program has been the cost of administering, which 
cost the grower pays. ‘These costs are made up of handling charges, 
idine charer . Warehousin Y al d freioht to Boston: and this last 
item would have to be pal id in any event. Py ‘actically all of the 
dealers are favoring the payment plan — than the _ plan, 
because they have not been able to make big profits under the loan 
p! in, and it 1s patent that they think they can do better cate private 
marketing than they could by handling the wool under the loan. 

Thus, it is my contention that the handling costs between the grower 
and the final consumer will be increased rather than decreased. This 
is In connection with the fact that we have this compressed selling 
season wherein the dealers have to take on a large inventory of wool 
for spe ulative purposes, ; 

Referrin 2 to the cost to the Government of the payment pl in as Op- 
posed to the loan plan, if the payment plan is administered fairly, 
every See rin the United States will receive a subsidy check if 
th ie price of wool is below the support price. Under the loan plan it 

hould be pointe . out that out of a total of 230 million pounds of wool 
marketed last year, only about 30 to 82 million pounds, or about 18 per- 
cent, actually was put under the loan. The rest of it all went into con- 
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sumption and into dealers’ hands through pr ivate entr VY; 1 rather than 
being put under the loan. 

Thus, the Government, by supporting 18 percent of the marginal 
wool, has maintanied a support price on 100 percent of the entire clip. 
Taking the last 2 years together, approximi itely 460 million pounds of 
wool were mi arketed either privately or chrough the loan; and of this 
amount, less than 25 percent remains ~ the custody of the Government, 
with the possibility, that before May 1, which is the deadline in this 
year’s marketing program, there will Be more redemptions from the 
loan to be sold privatley. 

I do not believe that any reasonable man can believe that payments 

‘an be made to 100 percent of the growers on 100 percent of the clip 
as cheaply as payments can be made under the loan program on 18 per- 
cent of the clip. In this connection, might I point out that the figures 
of $92 million which has been quoted here acme as the cost to 
the Government of the wool program goes back to 1943—10 years, or 
approximately $10 million per year, T notice in Mr. Rizley’s report 
that he estimates that the payments might be $30 million per year 
under the new subsidy plan. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield right there ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. When it was not profitable to grow wool, it was profit- 
able to sell sheep and lambs. Is that not a fact? Is that not one 
reason the sheep population decreased in this country 4 

Mr. Lyon. I think that is a contributing factor. 

Mr. Cootry. You think that under the present law the Secretary, if 
he exercises the author ity conferred on him by C ongress, ¢ ‘ould do just 
as well or a better job for the woolgrowers under the present plan 
than he could under the new plant? 

Mr. Lyon. I certainly do think so. I believe there has been an edu- 
cational program carried out under the loan with refrence to telling 
the growers the kinds of wool, the shrinkages, the prices which were 
coming to them from the loan; and under private handling, which 
this new plan envisions, that will return to the old status where it is a 
hand-to-hand trade at arm’s length and do the best you can within a 
short selling season. 

Mr. Coorry. I am glad you emphasized one other point there, and 
that is the fact that this $92 million was an accumulated loss. It was 
not all incurred in 1 year. That was the total loss to the program, 
was it not ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sin 

Mr. Cootey. An accumulated loss. There is a lot of difference in 
that from just going out and saying, “We lost $92 million on wool.” 
Anyone invariably gets that in his mind as if we lost that last year. 

Mr. Lyon. Representative ( ments that includes the loss under the 
purchase program which was in effect from 1943 through 1948; or 
actually through 1950. Fushene 1 um very naive. I have been listen 
ing to the section 32 talks. Perhaps I am very naive in this matter 
but when we pay 70 percent of the import duties back to the grower, 
[ cannot see very much difference whether we keep the 70 percent 
that comes in and pay it out of the general funds in the way of a sup- 
port program, or whether we actually take the money from the Treas 
ury and pay it out. I cannot see the difference between that. I 
cannot see where it is self-financing in any way because the imports 

44465—54 6 
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will continue, the money will continue to come into the Treasury, 
regardless of whether it is paid out of those particular funds or not. 

I just cannot make that distinction. 

Mr. Cootry. The idea is your right hand will not know what your 
left hand is doing if you do it this way. 

The Cuatrman. This way your right hand does know. 

Mr. Hix. What difference does it make, if they both work together ? 

Mr. Lyon. That is what I maintain. I do not think it makes any 
difference. 

Mr. Huw. You were talking about these little fellows, the small 
growers of sheep, the small flocks, which I think are important and 
should be promoted in every way on the farm. If you were going to 
make a small loan to all those flocks through the farm-financing pro- 
gram, would that cause considerable extra work ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. We have done it successfully. We made 18,000 returns 
to giowers under this 1953 loan program, the average of which was 
about 200 pounds per clip. It happens we are in a section where the 
big bulk of our wool comes to us anywhere from one fleece to a car- 
load, and in some cases more than a carload. But the average of the 
18,000 returns that we made, as will be substantiated by reference to 
our copies on file with the Department of Agriculture, were less than 
200 pounds per grower. It can be successfully done. It is a matter 
of routine. Yes; it is costly to the handler. It does not cost the 
Government anything. 

Mr. Coo.tey. The total amount going into the Government loan was 
what? About 15 or 20 percent ‘ 

Mr. Lyon. Thirty million pounds out of 280 million, or 32 million 
pounds, possibly, when the program is completed. It is not quite com- 
pleted. It will be complete as of the end of this month. 

Mr. Cootey. Thirty-two million pounds went into the Government 
loan ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. The rest of it was traded on the free market ? 

Mr. Lyon. It was either traded privately and the bulk of it was 
traded privately, or it was put under a recourse loan and redeemed 
from the loan to go into private trading. 

The CuamrmMan. What you are talking about is the amount the 
Government took over. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyon. The takeover has not occurred as yet, Representative 
Hope. It will not occur until May 1. 

The Cuamman. The figure you have in mind, though, relates to 
the takeover rather than the amount actually put in the loan. Is that 
correct? The figure you are talking about ‘relates to the : anticipated 
takeover rather th: an the amount tha at actually goes into the loan? 

Mr. Lyon. That is correct. There was quite a little wool that went 
under recourse loan and was redeemed when the manufacturers paid 
slightly more than the loan would return to the grower. 

Mr. McIntire. When you refer to the recourse loans I am assuming 
that you are distinguishing between recourse and nonrecourse. 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Does the Commodity Credit Corporation operate 
in both fields? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Lyon. To summarize this statement, we believe that the new 
plan does not embody a single feature that could not be accomplished 
under the old plan. We think that had the Secret: ry really wanted 
to give more than 90 percent of parity, he could. We see no indi- 
cation of that over the past two programs—that is, the 1953 and his 
statement concerning the 1954 program. Therefore we do not see 
why he is going to be : any more willing to set a support price under 
this new bill that would be in excess of ths at, and we do not see how 
the grower is going to get any more money under the new plan than 
he would under the old. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, if I understand what you are saying, 
since the Secretary has not come to the relief of the producers under 
the old law, there is no reason to believe he will come to the relief of 
the producers in any greater degree under the new plan. 

Mr. Lyon. Exactly, relief to the extent of 90 percent of parity 
when he could have gone to 105 or 110, or whatever it took to relieve 
them; but he did not do it and he has not indicated that he was going 
to do it for 1954. In fact, he has announced that the support price 
for 1954 alae the loan program will be 90 percent of parity, with a 
minimum of 53.2 cents, I think. 

Mr. Coouey. Perhaps he did that not knowing what action would 
be taken at the White House when this Tariff Report came in. That 
came in yesterday. Do you think the Secretary might not change 
that 90 percent and lift it up to 100 or 105% 

Mr. Lyon. He did not lift it when there was no consideration being 
given to increased import fees. I do not know why he would change 
his position now. 

The CHairman. As a matter of fact, if he lifted it without increas- 
ing import fees, we would simply be supporting a larger proportion 
of the world’s wool supply. 

Mr. Lyon. Along with the domestic supply ; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Would not that be an incentive to increased im- 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. I think so. I think that the tariff should be increased 
as we go along with the increased support price. 

Mr. Cooney. You did make a statement that we could improve this 
plan. Government checks would have to be going to every wool- 
grower in America, would they not? 

Mr. Lyon. They would unless the cost of distribution would be more 
than the subsidy payment, as I understand this bill. In our section I 
think a great many growers would be completely cut out of that be- 
cause I do not. know what the cost of preparing for distribution these 
subsidy checks would be. There must be a tremendous cost going 
through the county AAA committee and having them processed here 
in Washington and distributing them. That must be a substantial 
cost. I would suspect that every grower who had a small number of 
sheep would not qualify under this plan, although I have no figures to 
substantiate that. 

Mr. Coo.ry. The administrative costs would be tremendous; would 
they not ? 

Mr. Lyon. I would think so. This way under the loan plan the 
administrative costs come off in large proportion out of a very few 
items which are deducted from the loan. ‘The point that strikes me is 
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that during this past year, which was notably a bad year for the manu- 
facturers, neverthe less they dik | come in al nd buy wools : at slightly in 
excess of the support price that was designated under the loan. Tam 
of the opinion—and I might be wrong; this is merely my own 
opinion—that if wool were supported at an even higher rate than it is, 
the manufacturers needing wool would come in and pay slightly more 
than that loan. I have no figures to substantiate that. That is merely 
my considered opinion of it. They did it in this past year when the 
bisines was sup yposed to be very, very bad. 


one ‘ooLEY. They would have to do that unless—the point sug- 
vested ) y the chairman—the support price of the program forced the 


domestic price above the world price. Whenever you did that, you 
would vet the domestic price above the world price and you are out 
of luck right there. 

Mr. Lyon. Thatisright. Then they would use foreign wools 

Mr. Horven. Do I understand, then, you are opposed to the legis- 
lation we are considering this morning é 

Mr. Lyon. Very definitely. 

Mr. Horven. What is your proposal for assisting the wool industry ? 

Mr. Lyon. My proposal is very simple. I think we have a wonder- 
ful plan under this loan program. I believe that the loan program 
has resulted in a system of education that was obtainable no other 
way. I believe that the loan program has assisted in orderly market 
Ing by mak Ing it possib le for a grower to rece sie his cash, a guaran- 
teed payment, at the time he is ready to market his wool and to hold 
that wool until such time as the open market price permitted him to 
sell it or to leave it with the Government and only 30 percent of the 
wool did remain in the Government. 

Mr. Horven. Are you in favor of a higher tariff to support the wool 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. If the support price is increased, I certainly am in favor 
of a higher tariff to protect our support program. 

The CnarrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Lyon, for your 
statement. 

The Chair has been advised that Mr. Herbert J. Wollner, president 
of the American Conditioning House, Inc., will not testify in person 
but. would like to file a statement. That will be agreeable with the 
committee, I am sure, and we will be very glad to have Mr. Wollner 
file his statement. 

(The statement of Herbert J. Wollner is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. WOLLNER, I’RESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CONDITIONING 
House, IN¢ 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we gratefully weleome this opportunity for 
laying before your committee some views with regard to the subject of wool and 
its marketing. I am Herbert J. Wollner, president of American Conditioning 
House, Inc., Boston, Mass. We are a unique business organization in that we 
were founded at the suggestion of wool buyers and sellers in this country. The 
writer himself first developed the wool core test as an appraisal facility while 
still serving as consulting chemist to the United States Treasury Department. 
This study represented an effort by the United States Bureau of Customs to 
promote the equitable and correct assessment of duty on Wool imports entering 
through the several ports of the country 

The core test has become the only correct method known to industry by means 
of which the true quantity of Wool in a transaction can be predetermined. It 


followed that growers and buyers several years ago suggested to us that this 
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service previously limited to Government usage should be made available com 
mercially. 

The American Conditioning House, Inc., thus came into being so that the 
advancing technology could benefit a wider segment of industry. We are a 
scientific organization specializing in wool testing 

The authoritative position which core testing holds in the present trading in 
wool can best be understood if it is mentioned that our test is now the standard 
and official test of the Boston Wool Futures Exchange It provides the sole 
basis for determining the quality of wool in trade in the majority of carpet wool 
transactions, and is employed in many national and international trades in wool 
The United States Department of Agriculture has found the core test to be the 
most reliable and effective means of predetermining the true quantity of Wool 
produced and sold and it has now been the official test of that Federal branch of 
government for several vears 

We consider the wool bill you are now studying moves in the right direction 
in that it undertakes to bolster a sagging woul production in the United States 
at a time when adequate security, both for the domestic woolgrower and for 
the country as a whole, insofar as wool is concerned, appears necessar We 
further believe that the proposed program strikes at the heart of the problem 
in a manner conducive to its realistic solution when it undertakes to financially 
stimulate the producer to increase his output. Given the proper financial in 
ducements, the woolgrower will raise more wool. 

There are certain thoughts and facts which we would like to lay before 4 ! 
committee for such guidance and helpfulness they may contribute so that the ob 
jectives you are undertaking may more effectively be brought to fruition. His- 
toric background provided by previous Congressional action over the past 50 
years should be examined. Wool as a commodity is unlike wheat or corn or 
cotton. The total amount produced and available for conversion into yarn and 
fabric cannot be measured in the tonnage removed from the animal's back. From 
year to year that tonnage will vary, not only in proportion to the number of 
head of sheep from which the wool is derived, but also due to climatic conditions. 
It varies from State to State for the same climatic reasons, and it will vary 
from breed to breed. It may even vary between bands of sheepherding in the 
saine valley. This variation is due to local dust storms, rain and snow, and 
other similar factors. 

Inasmuch as the broad and laudable objectives of the proposed act direct them- 
selves toward stimulating increased production of usuble wool, that is, clean 
wool raised by the American grower, we are concerned here it seems with much 
more than the total tonnage of grease wool produced annually. As you are un- 
doubtedly aware, wool that is shorn from the animal’s back in the United States 
will vary in clean wool content from a high of approximately 60 percent clean 
wool to a low of approximately 20 percent clean wool. This results in an average 
shrinkage in the United States in the order of approximately 55 percent; that 
is to say, out of a million pounds of average wool grown in the United States, 
only about 45 percent by weight is recoverable as wool ready for conversion 
and manufacture. 

This presents a problem insofar as equitable administration is concerned. 
The Congress of the United States has had to deal with this problem before. 
Up to 1921, our tariff acts provided for a fixed rate of duty on greasy wool, based 
on the weight of the grease wool imported. This, in a sense, is exactly what 
your bill proposes to do. It establishes, shall we say, a negative duty on domestic 
Wool on a grease basis. Now over the years and prior to 121, this practice of 
putting a fixed rate of duty based on the grease weight of wools had proved so 
obviously unsatisfactory that the tariff act of 1922 introduced a charge. This 
change was made under the combined pressure of wool growers and manufac 
turers who desired that the situation be corrected. They realized too many 
inequities had been introduced by putting the same rate of duty oo imported 
wools whether they yielded a high percentage of clean wool or a low percentage 
of clean wool. 

The United States Tariff Commission in its 1921 Summary of Tariff In- 
formation relative to the bill H. R. 7456 submitted to that Congress the basis for 
its recommended improvement of this condition. I quote from pages 952 et seq: 

“Basing the specific duty on the clean content instead of on woo! in the grease 
obviates the necessity of distinguishing between wools * formerly dutiable 
at different rates because of their different percentages of shrinkage 

“The following table is a mathematical demonstration of the equivalent duties 
per grease pound produced by a duty of 25 cents a pound scoured, and the 
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equivalent duties per scoured pound produced by 11 cents a pound in the grease, 
using varying percentages of shrinkage 


Equiva- | Equiva- 


) » ju we 

Sieinires Yield ee Pr r | Jent duty I uty T | lent duty 

irinkag« ield po and in| per pound roe per pound 

grean scoured | * in grease 

Percent Cents Cents Cents Cents 

70 percent 30 11 36. 67 25 7. 50 
60 percent 40) 1] 27. 50 25 10. 00 
0) percent A) ll 22. 00 25 12. 50 
40 percent #0 1] 18. 33 25 15. 00 


“This table shows that a specific duty based on the weight of the wool in the 
grease bears lightest on light-shrinkage wools and heaviest on heavy-shrinkage 
wools in the equivalent duty per scoured pound. A specific duty based on the 
scoured content, that is, on the actual wool itself, places all wools on an equal 
tariff footing so far as shrinkage is concerned.” 

The condition which had obtained up to that time were remedied by the 1922 
Congress and those inequities under which wool had previously been assessed 
for customs were corrected. 

The Tariff Act of 1922 provided for the changes recommended by the growers 
and manufacturers at that time and submitted by your tariff commission and 
that act and the subsequent Tariff Act of 1930 have been successfully administered 
since. It was in connection with the administration of these aforementioned 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1980 that core testing of wool, as a basis for the 
accurate and equitable assessment of wool duty was developed by the Treasury 
Department. H. R. 7775 makes no direct provisions for stimulating the produc- 
tion of clean wool in itself but compensates the grower on a greasy wool weight 
basis. In this sense, therefore, it moves counter to those foresighted trends of 
both industry and Government here and abroad which today characterize wool 
trade. We, therefore, are greatly concerned lest this action by the present 
Congress as reflected in the wording of the proposed wool act might be interpreted 
as discrediting the only known equitable and accurate method for determining 
the quanity of clean wool involved in a transaction and so establishing its value. 

The Cuairman. The next witness will be Mr. John Baker, repre- 
senting the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BAKER, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. It is good to be here today, Mr. Chairman. It is a real 
satisfaction and I consider it a privilege and an honor to appear before 
this committee and discuss problems, in the solution of which we have 
a mutual interest. 

National Farmers Union favors enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion to apply the Brannan plan production payment principle to wool. 
This would reinstitute one of the features of the Aiken act of several 
years ago. Moreover, making of payments is the method of support 
provided in the Sugar Act, which in our opinion has worked well. 
The proposal before you is not fully adequate from our viewpoint; 
but, it is a long step in ‘the right direction. 

The major provisions of the wool bill are consistent with the Na- 
tional Farmers Union program. The bill incorporates many of the 
price-support recommendations that representatives of National 
Farmers Union have discussed with your committee at various hearings 
over a long period of years. We are gratified that these principles 
have attracted w idespread support, at least for this application to wool. 

National Farmers Union recommends 100 percent of parity produc- 
tion payments, as our first preference, as the means of supporting the 
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returns to domestic producers of farm commodities that must be sold 
domestically in competition with imports. The bill before you incor- 
porates the production payment principle. If this type of legislation 
is not enacted, the only alternative is the enactment of automatic parity 
tariff along the lines suggested by Senator Mundt of South Dakota. 
We have further recommended that production payments be made from 
the general United States ‘Treasury as is provided in this bill. 

Use of production payments will allow the full supply, beyond ne- 
cessary safety reserves, to flow through market channels to consumers 
at prices considerably lower than if the domestic market price were 
supported by means of Government purchases and higher tariffs. 
With 100 percent of parity production payments, tariffs and other im- 
port restrictions could be completely eliminated. 

In connection with the use of production payments to wool pro- 
ducers, or to the producers of any farm commodity, we favor the 
graduation principle as now incorporated in the Sugar Act, with a 
specific limitation on the maximum payment that could be earned by 
a single rancher or farmer. We do not believe that the general public 
interest can justify individual payments, or other support, on a volume 
of commodities of any one agricultural unit larger than the maximum 
production of a fully adequate family farm or ranch. 

As to the level of support, National Farmers Union favors 100 per- 
cent of parity price for the family farm or ranch production of all 
farm commodities, including, of course, wool. If the parity formula, 
as now calculated, does not result in a fair price in dollars and cents, 
we should revise the formula. We do not, therefore, object to the fact 
that this bill would provide supports to wool growers at somewhere 
between 105 and 115 percent of parity as now calculated. 

The peopanen parity production payment program for wool 
would, we are convinced, work even better if an international wool 
agreement ae be developed and put into operation by negotiation 
among the Nations which produce and consume wool. This is done, 
informally, under the Sugar Act. 

The wool support program, like the supports we favor for all farm 
commodities, is fully justified, we feel, in the general public interest 
™ several very important reasons: 

To maintain farm and ranch income and farm family purchasing 
sien at not less than a level consistent with an expanding and pros- 
perous full-employment economy. 

To insure the continued production of adequate supplies for con- 
sumers by promoting farm abundance rather than scarcity ; and 

To enable farm and ranch families to earn a fair share of the na- 
tional income. 

Governmental support programs are necessary to attain these ends 
because, without such programs, farmers and ranchers must produce 
and sell their commodities at a bargaining disadvantage with other 
segments of the economy. Farm and ranch fixed overhead costs are 
a high proportion of total costs of production; such costs cannot be 
escaped by cutting back in production. Moreover, farming is made up 
of many small individual enterprises. They have no effective control 
over total volume produced or over sale price. As a result of these 
factors farming and ranching is the most precarious segment of the 
economy. 
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National Farmers Union favors the principle of 100 percent of 
parity payments, such as provided in the Sugar Act and as you pro- 
pose in this bill, for wool, for application to all farm commodities that 
must compete for the domestic market with imports. We think the 
payment method is good for sugar and wool. We think it would be 
just as good f for milk and butterfat, rye, oats, barle V5 wheat, and sim- 
ilar commodities that must compete with imports. 

We are opposed to the provisions of section 8 of the bill which 
would establish a system of nonvoluntary deductions by the Secretary 
from production payments otherwise provided. It is true that the 
funds raised by these deductions would finance the worthwhile activ 
ities of advertising and promoting the sales of wool and woolen fabrics. 
However, raising funds for an advertising program does not seem to 
us to be a logical part of a price support bill. Moreover, financing 
singing and dane ing shows on television to promote wool sales by 
means of funds collected through police power otf the Secretary of 
Agriculture has quite a different psychological nature than voluntary 
col ntrib yutions for this same purpose, I assume that the language 
of the bill and the legislative history has been clarified to be sure that 
the wool sales of the same type, grade and quality will have the same 
cents per pound payment instead of a percentage of individual sales 
prices. 

If the language and the legislative history are not clear on that point 
as of this moment, it should be so clarified before you recommend it, 
we feel. 

We favor enactment of the wool bill with the improvements I have 
recommended. We hope the committee and the Congress will enact 
similar adequate legislation for the other farm commodities. We do 
not believe that wool is a special case, more important, or in any other 
significant way more deserving of special legislation than any other 
farm commodity. We should like to see the principles of the Sugar 
Act applied by legislation in appropriate ways to all farm 
commodities. 

We believe that enactment of the proposed wool bill will be a 
desirable precedent for future application to other commodities. We 
believe, therefore, that all family farmers and the general public 
as well as those who produce wool, will be benefited by anaemia of 
this bill. We shall support enactment in Congress of parity produc- 
tion payments for wool and will be proud to have it said that we were 
associated with the effort. 

[ am not fully conversant with how the legislative process may work 
out with respect to this and the other problems of price support and 
the use of abundant farm production. However, we feel that a better 
balance and more adequate program might be developed at this session 
if levels of support for the different commodities, methods of support, 
domestic distribution, and foreign disposition were all incorporated 
into a single comprehensive bill. 

This completes my prepared statement on behalf of the National 
Farmers Union. I have been requested to read a statement into the 
record from Mr. Paul W. Opsahl, president of the South Dakota 
Farmers Union. That statement is as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL W. OPSAHL, PRESIDENT, SOUTH Dakora FARMERS UNION 


On behalf of South Dakota Farmers Union, I wish to endorse the proposed 
legislation to provide mandatory price supports for wool through use of produc- 
tion payments directly to producers. The proposed wool legislation should be 
a part of a comprehensive bill revising and improving the Agricultural Act of 
1949, 

I commend for your careful study the statement on wool price supports that 
has been prepared by my good friend Jim Lenmon. He is a careful student of 
the special problems of the woolgrower and the unique features of the wool- 
marketing situation, Jim Lemmon is a good friend and cooperator with South 
Dakota Farmers Union and a conscientious representative of working farm 
people on the farms and ranches of South Dakota, as well as throughout tbe 
wool-producing areas of the United States. I am happy to be working shoulder 
to shoulder with Jim in behalf of this proposed wool price-support legislation. 

South Dakota Farmers Union is in full accord with the position that has just 
been presented by Mr. Baker in behalf of the National Farmers Union 

South Dakota Farmers Union is particularly interested in the proposed wool 
legislation because of the large number of our members who produce wool and 
because of our close cooperation with Jim Lemmon and his organization 

Moreover, we in South Dakota are proud of the interest taken in the problem 
of woolgrowers and the general problem of farm price supports by South Dakota 
Congressmen who ure members of the Senate and House Committees on Agricul 
ture—Senator Mundt and Representative Harold Lovre. 

Gentlemen of the committee, it is my feeling that we must consider the wool 
problem within the framework of broad scope of the entire farm picture. We 
must make sure that the action we take is in the broad public interest, and that 
the decisions we make with reference to wool are consistent with the decisions 
we make with respect to wheat and corn and the feed grains and milk and butter- 
fat and other farm commodities. Generally 1 hope that something similar to the 
principles incorporated in the Sugar Act can be applied in appropriate ways to 
all commodities. 

In this connection, I wish to commend the price-support bills introduced by 
Congressmen Lovre, Johnson, Andresen, Metcalf, and others, which are now before 
your committee. We support the provisions of the Hill farm trading post bill to 
further the use of abundant United States farm production for foreign barter 
and sale for soft currencies and to relieve famine and other relief needs in 
foreign countries. We shall support enactment of the bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use the authority and funds he already has to put CCC stocks 
up for sale to foreign buyers at competitive prices. We favor enactment of 
something along the lines of the Lovre and Metcalf bills to promote use of 
abundant United States food for low-income consumers in this country. And, 
we favor at least the limited use of production payments to allow a greater part 
of the supply of price-supported commodities to flow through regular market 
channels to the ultimate consumer. 

We believe that whatever bill your committee recommends as a revision and 
improvement of the Agricultural Act of 1949 should include all of these elements, 
as well as enactment of the mandatory production payment support of wool and 
mandatory price supports for dairy products at an adequate level. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to present my views in this way 
to your committee on this important matter. 

rhat completes the statement of Mr. Opsahl, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Baker, you regard this actually as the Brannan 
plan for wool, do you not ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorey. And it is not very different from the plan as it was 
proposed to Congress in 1949 at a time when we called it the trial run 
plan. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, the only difference I see, if I understand 
the arithmetic of the wool bill, is that the wool bill provides supports 
at somewhere between 105 and 115 percent of parity, and with the 
Brannan plan figure was something nearer 100 percent of parity. 
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Mr. Coo.ry. In other words, this has gone the Brannan plan one 
better. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. And you are in favor of this bill and you are in favor 
of expanding the principles provided in this bill to other commodities ? 

Mr. Baxer. Appropriately and in combination with other methods 
of support; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know how the Grange and Farm Bureau and 
the other farm organizations stand on this particular piece of 
legislation ? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I do not. I was not present anyway 
if they testified before the Senate committee, and I have not noticed 
anything in any of their literature that has come to my desk. 

Mr. Cooter. In 1949 my recollection is we proposed a bill to provide 
what we called a trial run on three commodities—wool, eggs, and 
potatoes. We had sustained very substantial losses on all three of 
those commodities. That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. And we were still sustaining losses at the very time that 
proposal was made. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. You feel that this committee is coming around to your 
way of thinking on this thing. Is that right? 

Mr. Baxer. I would have stated it differently, Mr. Cooley, in the 
presence of the committee; but I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Hirx. I have just one question. You heard the witness who 
preceded you say the Secretary of Agriculture might not help support 
this wool up to parity. Are you familiar enough with section 3 in the 
bill to say that your organization is satisfied that the Secret: iry would 
support this to 103 to 110 percent parity ? 

Mr. Baker. Congressman Hill, I do not have the bill in front of me, 
but if it is the section I think you are asking me about, it is so vague 
as to what the level of support is—it being dependent on the amount of 
funds by this formula rather than being a definite mandatory state- 
ment of a level of support—that what you say could very well be true. 

Mr. Hitz. Let me read this and then you will know. It says: 
“The support price for shorn wool shall be at such incentive level as the 
Secretary, after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost 
conditions affecting sheep production, determines to be necessary in 
= to encourage an annual production consistent with the declared 
policy of this act”’—which was that we should produce so many 
pounds of wool, 300 million pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, and 
then 12 million pounds of mohair, grease basis. 

If you couple those two together, how could you get out of it? 
That is the question I am asking. 

Mr. Baxrr. In the year immediately ahead, I do not see how he 
could possibly have it any lower than the limitation, which is the limi- 
tation on the funds from the import duties. 

Mr. Hinz. As long as they are taken care of percentagewise, he 
would be compelled to support it at 100 percent plus. 

Mr. Baker. 115, if there were enough funds. There is no limitation 
on the top in this bill: and with the production situation as it is, he 
has to put it as high as he can with the money he has got. 
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The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Baker, for your 
statement before the committee. The next witness is Mr. Herbert M. 
Block, vice president of the United States Testing Co. We will be 
very glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Block. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT M. BLOCK, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES TESTING CO., INC. 


Mr. Buiock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com 
mittee. I appreciate the opportunity to present our views on H. R. 
7775. Tam Herbert M. Block, vice president of United States Test- 
ing Co., Inc., with offices at 1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. United 
States Testing Co., an independent commercial testing laboratory, 
is the largest and most diversified commercial laboratory in the United 
States. Established in 1880, it maintains facilities for research, prod- 
uct development, product improvement, inspecting and testing at 
Hoboken, N. J., and in nine other cities throughout the Nation. It 
was organized originally as a textile laboratory and has continued 
actively as a service organization to the textile and allied industries 
As the largest commercial textile laboratory in the country, it serves 
the wool industry from producer through manufacturer to the 
retailer. 

The important services of the United States Testing Co. are used 
by Government and industry. One of our company’s important 
services in this connection is core testing for determination of clean 
wool content. In fact, United States Testing and American Condi- 
tioning House, Inc., of Boston, Mass., are the two independent test- 
ing laboratories which have been designated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to carry out all core testing of wool. 

We wish to record our agreement with the objectives of the bill, 
H. R. 7775. We favor the encouragement of increased production 
of domestic wool, and approve of the plan for incentives to the growers. 
However, if we have been correctly informed as to the methods of 
effecting the purpose of this bill, that is, the application of the price- 
support formula to grease wool and not clean wool, then we feel it 
is our responsibility to point out that the only way in which a true 
incentive level could be applied would be on the basis of the clean 
wool rather than the grease wool. We wish to emphasize that wool 
cannot be given the same treatment as other coniunodities such as 
sugar, corn, wheat, and peanuts because of its inherent nature. 
Grease wool contains components other than wool fiber, the quantity 
and nature of which materially affect the determination of vaiue. 

It must be remembered that these nonwool components are in some 
instances as high as 70 to 80 percent of the grease wool—that would 
be an extreme case, of course—and hence wool quantities cannot 
be determined until you have a clean-wool basis. 

Clean-wool content is determined accurately and economically by 
means of a sampling and testing technique enn as the core test, 
developed since approximately 1940. It is our hope that this com- 
mittee will recognize that core testing deve loped by the Government 
and private industry over the last 2 decades is the only realistic 
and accurate method, internationally recognized and accepted, for 
determining the true quantity of clean-wool fiber in a lot of grease 
wool. 
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Wool producers, handlers, dealers, agents, top makers, yarn, and 
fabric manufacturers make use of the independent labor: atory core 
tests as an impartial, positive, accurate, and economical means of 
measuring true yield and shrinkage. As evidence of the acceptance 
of this method of sampling and te sti ne, we shall outline briefly exX- 
amples of its use in Government and industry to determine quantity 
and value: 

(1) The Customs Division of the Treasury Department first 
developed the core i and started its use for the determination of 
clean-wool content for duty purposes in 1941. This test has been 
increasingly used by customs since that time, and is now the standard 
measure for clean-wool content. I might say that that differs some- 
what with the statement of Mr. Lemmon where he refers to the fact 
that the tariff on wool is levied on a clean content basis and that 
the clean content or shrinkage is determined by human judgment 
estimate rather than by a mechanical method. I am of the opinion 
that the core test is being used a good deal by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the evaluation and determination of clean-wool content for 
duty purposes. 

Mr. Hitt. Could we find out what percentage that is? 

Mr. Brock. We definitely could get that information. I believe 
they try to use the core test as much as they possibly can, and it is not 
used when labor conditions or a glut of imports or something of that 
sort prevent it. But they favor it, and the core test is the basic method 
of determination. 

Of course it might reflect on the core test if you accept Mr. Lem- 
mon’s statement that the shrinkages have consistently been established 
too high. Whether or not that is a fact, I do not know, of course. 
But nevertheless he does recognize the fact that the mechanical method, 
the core-test method, isa superior method. 

(2) The wool futures market of the New York Cotton Exchange 
found diflicult the precise evaluation of wools for futures trading pur- 
poses. In 1948, the board of governors of the exchange adopted the 
core test as the standard for determination of recoverable wool in those 
lots submitted in the exchange. 

}) The United States Department of Agriculture has used the core 
test as the correct method of dete rmining clean-wool content in its 
administration of the price-support programs. Beginning 1947, this 
has served to assist the Department in its equitable and unbiased han- 
dling of wool pure hases and sales. The Department has contributed 
materially to the development of the core test, with research labor- 
atories ~ Denver, Colo. 

(4) Carpet wool is not of interest in this bill, but it is pertinent as 
a measure of the importance placed on the core test. The whole car- 
pet industry has embraced the core test and it is ¢ accepted as the uni- 
versal simplification of a truly difficult problem in the carpet indus- 
try—economical, precise, objective measure of recoverable wool. 
Dealers, importers, manufacturers and others make regular use of the 
independent laboratories. The American Carpet Manufacturers In- 
stitute gives careful administrative assistance to proper development, 
reporting and use of independent laboratory core tests. 

The President: is ceded in “promoting the development of a 
sound and prosperous domestic wool industry in the interest of our 
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national security and welfare,” as was ably pointed out by Mr. Ross 
Rizley, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, before the Senate com- 
mittee on February 19. Mr. Rizley also explained that the grower is 
to be encouraged to increase his pro duction of wool and the Secretai \ 
of Agriculture has set a goal of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. 

A fair, equitable, understood, agreed upon unit by both buyer and 
seller surely must be accepted as being more than a minor influence in 
the development ot any sou nd and prosperous industry. The core 
test provides this kind of unit. 

We have been given to understand that the Department of Agricul 
ture in connection with this bill will state: “We are hopeful that the 
incentive aspects of this program will encourage producers to obtain 
the best price for their wool, using latest scientific methods for dete1 
mining its real value.” We submit that the core test is the latest 
scientific method for determining the quantities of clean wool in a lot 
of grease wool, and this measurement 1s most Importan in the deter 
mination of the real value of wool. 

The money involved in sampling and testing wool fol clean wool 
content is small compared with the value of the wool itself. [hese 
costs would average ln the order of three-tenths to five-tenths percent 
of the value of the wool. Such costs could be paid by Government 
or shared by producer and buyer. Certainly arrangements could be 
made satisfactory to all concerned, 

We respectfully subnut that the committee. in its consideration 
of the proposed legislation, cam ot leave out of account the lnportance 
ot core testing as a method of insuring equitable marketing practice 

Mr. Cooney. What effect would this bill have on the core test ? 

Mr. Brock. It will return the buying and selling of wool to com 
mercial channels and undoubted]y some otf the producer and any 
of the buyers and handlers will want to use the core test in thei 
transactions. Nevertheless, we feel that it should be definitely a part 
of the bill o1 possibly the Secretary in his broad discretion and app I] i 
cation of the bill might work out the mechanics of including the core 
test in some way as ah encouragement and as the use of a propel 
technical device for determination ot real clean wool content. 

Mr. Cootry. | wonder what prompted your interest in the legisla 
tion? What caused you to believe that the Secretary might not use 
the most scientific test ? 

Mr. Bruockx. We have no definite information on the subject, of 
course, 

Mr. Cootry. Are you suggesting that the committee should put a 
provision in here requiring him to use a test that is known as the 
core test by hame to the exclusion of perhaps other scientifie tests 
that might be developed later ? 

Mr. Brock. Congressman Cooley, there are no other scientific tests 
in existence. 

Mr. Cootry. If that is true, then the secretary will have to use the 
core test. 

Mr. Brock. He does not have to use the core test in the present 
structure ot the hill 

Mr. Cootry. I know he would not have to, but would he not natu 
rally use it 4 

The CHatrman. The Secretary is not going to be buying wool under 


this bill. 
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Mr. Cootry. But he is going to be fixing the incentive price based 
on quality and weights of wool. He has to have a way of knowing 
what that is. 

Mr. Biocx. He does not have to have a scientific way. 

Mr. Cootry. He does not have to, but do you think he should be 
required to? 

Mr. Buocx. I think it should be given careful consideration by 
this committee. 

Mr. Cootry. You certainly would not suggest we should put through 
an act of Congress confining him or restricting him in his operation 
to the use of one test. You say it is the only one. 

Mr. Brock. That is not an unusual situation, Congressman. 

Mr. Cootry. Why waste all this time talking about the core test if 
there is no other test he can use? 

Mr. Hinz. He can use the guess test. 

Mr. Brock. He can use no test at all. 

Mr. Cootey. Does the bill require him to use any certain kind of 
test ¢ 

Mr. Brock. No, it does not; not to my understanding. 

Mr. Cootry. Certainly if it is going to be put in there it will have to 
be very restrictive language to say he should use some improved 
scientific test in making a determination. 

The CHarrman. Let ine ask you this. I ask it purely for informa- 
tion because I am not too familiar with the law. We do have a Wool 
Standards Act, do we not? 

Mr. Brock. We have no Wool Standards Act that applies to clean 
wool content, I do not believe, Mr. Chairman. 

The CnatrmMan. The act I am thinking about, is that applied to 
the 

Mr. Brock. The quality, the grade, the fineness of the wool, the 
classification of the wool. 

The Cuairnman. It would not apply to the qualities that you have in 
mind here. 

Mr. Buock. This measures quantity, true evaluation of quantity. 
The buyer and seller still will have to agree on quality. So there is 
room for negotiation and for bargaining and for agreement upon a 
certain quality and a certain price based on quality. 

The Cuamman. The point I was getting at was whether the proper 
way to approach this would be through an amendment of the Wool 
Standards Act rather than this legislation. 

Mr. Brock. It may be. 

The Cuairman. As far as that is concerned, I would assume it is 
your idea of a more accurate test than you seem to have gotten in the 
past through the use of the human element here, rather than a mechan- 
ical test. The only thing I am getting at was the propriety of putting 
anything of that kind in this legislation. I wonder if it might not 
fit more properly in some other legislation. 

Mr. Biuock. Frankly, gentlemen, T am not experienced in legisla- 
tive procedure. We felt as a commercial testing laboratory, a large 
independent testing laboratory, that we should bring it to the at- 
tention of this committee. We will be happy to contribute anything 
we can in the way of suggestions as to how it could be accomplished. 
We are not asking that there be any definite recommendation written 
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into the bill that everything must be done in a certain way; al 
though if that were the final analysis of a considered committee's 
judgment, it would certainly be in order, it seems to me. 

The Cuatrman. I wish to commend you for bringing the matter to 
the attention of the committee. I th'nk it is important. It has been 
the subject of some complaints. I have heard of the core testing 
method as being more scientific as a method of testing wool, but I am 
not familiar enough with the subject to express too much opinion on it 
at this time as to how we should go about it and deal with it. 

But I do appreciate your bringing it to the attention of the com 
mittee, as one member of the committee; and I am sure Mr. Hill and 
other members are also very glad to have the maiter presented at this 
time. We will give it some consideration in the manner that seems 
most appropriate. 

Mr. Brock. We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hixxy. Section 6, line 15 says the very thing you are suggesting: 

The Secretary may, in determining support prices and rates of payment, make 
adjustments in such prices or rates for differences in grade, quality, type, loca- 
tion, and other factors to the extent he deems practicable and desirable 

Under that section he could do the very things you and I know 
should have been done long ago to give these sheep and wool producers 
absolutely honest tests in the sale of their wool. We do not say it has 
ever been any other way. 

Mr. Brock. We do not say that either, but we say it is difficult to 
appraise visually. There is room for differences of opinion, and this 
takes it out of the opinion class and puts it in the positive scientific 
class, 

Mr. Hiru. In other words, we are making a step forward in the 
standardization of the practices of handling wool. 

Mr. Buock. Correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Block, for your appearance before the committee. 

This concludes the list of witnesses excepting Members of Congress 
who have asked to be heard. I have advised them that there will not 
be time this morning to hear them, so we will not close the hearings. 
We will hold them open until there is an opportunity to hear Mem 
bers of Congress. The Chair does not know when that will be. The 
Chair desires to offer for the record at this time a wire from the 
Chicago Midwest Wool Trade Association. Also, Mr. Jones, who 
testified earlier this morning, has asked that two statements which 
have been handed to the Chair be included as a part of his statement. 
Without objection, they will be made a part of this record. 

(The telegram referred to above is as follows 7 

BATAVIA, ILL., March 3, 1954. 
Representative Hopr, 
House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building: 

Our association, representing 22 wool dealers in Michigan, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, lowa, and Ne 
braska who annually handie woo! trom approximately 10,000 woolgrowers in this 
area, strongly urges the enactment of H. R. 7775. These woolgrowers we serve 
are presently producing about one-third of the total wool raised in the United 
States. We believe the method of price support contemplated by this bill would 
encourage these owners of small flocks to increase their production. They have 
been discouraged by the unnecessary stockpiling of wool under the present wool 
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support program and the fact that the wool has not freely entered consumptiot 
through the regular trade channels at normal market prices. We feel that the 
of wool is a vital part of national security and that the 


passage of House bill 7775 would assure the increase so badly needed 


CHICAGO Mipwest Woo. TRADE ASSOCIATION 


(The statements referred to above appear at p. 63.) 
(The following letter was submitted to the committee by Mr. H. M. 
Bloc] fo! nelu Oo] n the record:) 


UNITED STATES TESTING Co., INC., 
Hoboken, N. J., Mareh 8, 1954 








f om. He furieull Committ 
1) Cone MIA Hop I wish to express my appreciation to you and the 
P tte i wortunity of presenting the views of the 
I ed States Testing Co. with refe ce to the provisions of H. R. 7775. There 
ere ‘ I le is tha ere raised b Hie! e! f the committee which ] 
detniled : vers tha time allowed me IT am accordingly 
Liking his opportunity of setting Te rtl l or 2 comments which I should 
i King I Ihe (4 r the hearihne so tl hey nay be 
‘ ers of omn é 
I) he questioning, it de ed at certain members of the committee 
i Ss present lrafted makes provision for scientifie core 
¥ A the se tl ents © ¢ LL ee prpeared To nillente is needed 
for determination of clean wool conten I was encouraged to see 
emi of the committee understood so thoroughly the value of this 
f < rse. I recognize t] he « mittee would be reluctant to put 
of ( testing proce n legislation 
The fac however, th mder the announced px vy of the Department of 
Ag? ture, bot n the te or of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ross 
R ‘ before «© Senute Con tec I Agricultu With refer e to S. 2911, 
onv bet ‘ e House Committee on Agriculture on H. R 
T7775, the ince e] e, under which support payments are to be made to the 
we rowe s tol omputed solely on a grease-wool basis. This means that 
core te ng. wl h I believe is the only scientific method of determining the 
quantity of clean woot in a t ol rease wool, W 1 not under the propose 1 bill 
be necessal ho arriving at the ;: unt of wool eligible for the incentive plan 
’ ment | | connectic it houled be ! nted out that while the brepart 
ent of A ilture is hopeful that producers will use latest scientific methods 
for deter ning real value of the wool: nevertheless, with the core test not 
‘ i questionable how inv producers will use the only scientific 
Tie . it tl true w eht of wool. 
It se ‘ ! e purp of this legis an enlargement in the 
g vil f nount of usable we s sought if this goal, it appears 
ol lk that the incentive price would be the price of clean or 
usable Woo 
In any event, I am hopeful that the committee will make clear its views con- 
ceernil tance of latest scientific methods for determining the quantities 
of clean wor ot of grease wo I could hardly advise the committee as to 
whet t shoul ake these views known in the committee report or in amend 
Ing the legis on ih any way it Gdeelis appropriate, 
The position of the Department of Agriculture on this matter is outlined in 


the letter dated March 3, the text of which is set forth as an attachment to and 


is made part of this letter 


H. M. Biock, Vice President 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
LIVESTOCK AND DAtRY DIVISION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 8, 1954. 
Mr. Hereert M. BiLocr, 
Vice President, United States Testing Co., Ine.., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Brock: This is in response to tele,;hone conversation last Fviday 
relative to the statement of the Assistant Secretary on 8. 2911 before the Senate 
Committee on Agricultute and Forestry. 

You indicate that the statement on page 7 which reads, “Appraisal for grade 
and shrinkage would not be required for the payments,” has been interpreted 
as meaning that the Department no longer is favorable toward the use of the 
core-test method for determining shrinkage of grease wool. Such interpretation 
was not intended 

Under the proposed program, negotiation for the sale and purchase of wool 
will be carried on between the producer and the buyer. The Government will 
net be required to examine each lot of wool. The incentive aspects of the pro 
zram should encourage the grower to obtain the best possible price The use of 
the core test and other scientific methods to obtain a better measure of the real 
value of the wool would be up to the grower and not affected by the proposed 
program. 

The determination of shrinkage of grease wool by a laboratory analysis of 
core samples drawn from representative bags of a lot of wool has been largely 
developed and perfected by the Department, and, as you know, we are using 
this method of determining shrinkage in the present price-support program for 
determining purchase or loan values and expect to continue to use it under the 
1954 loan program already announced. 

As L indicated in our telephone conversation today, we are clarifying this point 
in the statement we are preparing for the Assistant Secretary's use before the 
House Committee on Agriculture tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 


FE. W. IMMAsc1 


The Cuatrman. The Chair understands that there are no further 
W itnesses to be heard or no one who desires to add any further state 


ments to those which have been made, or to insert anything in the 
record at this time. 
The hearing will be recessed until the further call of the Chair. 
(The following statements were submitted to the committee for 
inclusion in the record of the hearing :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1954. 
llon. CLirForD R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 


DEAR COLLEAGUI It is our understanding that you recessed the hearing on 
the proposed National Wool Act, H. R. 7775, in order to hear those Members 
of Congress who had requested permission to appear and testify If our under 


standing is correct and those of us who are signing this letter are the only ones 
scheduled, then we ask your permission to file certain statements with your 
committee so that the hearings may be formally concluded, as we are hopeful 
for expeditious action on the measure 
We have prepared a joint statement supporting the passage of H. R. T7775. In 
addition, those of us signing this letter are submitted individual statements 
for the record in order to point out the need of such legislation in our individua 
districts. 
Respectfully 
EK. Y. Berry 
SAM C'OON 
(LAIR ENGLI 
O. C. FISHER 


$4465 n4 
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JOINT STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES SAM Coon, E. Y. Berry, CLAIR ENGLE, AND 
0. C. FISHER PREPARED FOR THE HEARING OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 


CULTURE, ON THE MATTER OF H. R. 7775 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we feel that the need for 
assistance to the woolgrowing industry of the United States has been adequately 
proven and is self-evident in the decline in production in the industry and that the 
purposes as set forth in section 2 of the bill adequately cover the situation with 
regard to the need of production of at least 300 million pounds of shorn wool, 
grease basis, for defense purposes as well as the general economic welfare of the 
Nation. 

As brought out in your hearings, the last sentence of section 2 could well be 
deleted in order to prevent the setting of a goal on mohair which might inversely 
uct as a limiting factor. The production of mohair is normally so intertwined 
with wool production and the utilization of certain range country which can be 
harvested profitably only by dual use of sheep and goat production that we under- 
stand the Department of Agriculture recommended and the Senate deleted this 
provision from the companion measure approved by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. We would so recommend the deletion of the sentence 
beginning on line 7 on section 2, page 2 of the bill, stating “It is further declared 
to be the policy of Congress to assist in the maintenance of an annual domestic 
production of approximately 12 million pounds of mohair, grease basis.” 

This is adequately taken care of in section 3 in which the Secretary would set 
the support price for pulled wool and mohair in its proper relationship to the 
price for shorn wool. It is our understanding that Congressman Fisher and 
Congressman Poage have worked out language with the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which is acceptable to them and would be more clarifying by 
making that support price determination dependent upon maintaining a normal 
price relationship. We would recommend that change. 

We would like to specifically request consideration for a substitute provision 
to the present section 5. As introduced in H. R. 7775, section 5 provides that 
the borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used to finance 
the payment program to the growers and that there would then be appropriated 
funds up to 70 percent of tariff revenues of the preceding year for reimbursement 
of the CCC. 

We believe a more satisfactory approach to the problem would be to use the 
methods now employed in the appropriation of funds under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Act, and we suggest the following language: 

“Sec. 5. There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, an amount equal to 70 per centum of the gross 
receipts from specific duties (whether or not such specific duties are parts of 
compound rates) collected during the period January 1 to December 31, both 
inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such fiscal year on all articles subject 
to duty under schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. Such sum shall 
be used by the Secretary for reimbursements to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for any expenditures made by it in connection with payments to producers, 
and shall, notwithstanding the provisions of any law, continue to remain avail- 
able to the Secretary until expended; but any amount remaining unexpended 
at the end of any fiscal year in excess of $100,000,000 shall, in the same manner 
as though it had been appropriated for the service of such fiscal year, be subject 
to the provisions of section 3690 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., title 31, sec. 712) 
and section 5 of the Act entitled ‘An Act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1875, and for other purposes’ (U.S. C., title 31, sec. 713).” 

This would provide a stabilization fund which we think important to the success 
of the program and give it a security to the industry which would permit it to 
do long-range planning and obtain more favorable financing consideration by 
private lending institutions. The very nature of the industry requires this type 
of stability to realize the full benefits of an incentive program. 

Industry representatives use these arguments in their request for the use of 
this method, as provided in the substitute: “1. The CCC would not have to use 
ts horrowing power to finance the program. 2. It would eliminate the danger 
of a shortage of borrowing power curtailing the program in any given year. 
5. It would provide a stabilization fund which would make the program operate 
to better accomplish the principle embodied in the bill of providing an incentive 
for production through assuring the grower of continuity and stability in the 
wool program. The stabilizing effect of assured continuity would probably of 
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itself be factor enough to provide some incentive that otherwise might require 
higher payment levels in order to achieve the desired production goal. 

“The suggested substitute would have the added advantage of directly tying 
the payments which would be made to growers under the act to the tariff 
revenue from competitive imported wool. From the standpoint of the growers, 
this is much more desirable, and we believe would be much more acceptable to 
the general public than a payment program requiring annual appropriations 
being made at the same time the Congress is debating the cost of other farm- 
support programs. It thus more nearly coincides with the President's views as 
expressed to the Congress in his farm message. 

We are very much in accord with section 8 of the measure, which would give 
the industry a method by which it could inaugurate its own self-help program 
in the promotion of the more advantageous sale of the products from the sheep 
ndustry. We can well envision that benefits from this might well accrue to the 
point where less Government assistance is required through direct payments. 

Certainly the provisions that such programs must be industry programs and 
must be approved by the growers before they can be put into effect gives the 
industry its own voluntary method of selection of its program and the amount 
of financing the growers are willing to contribute. Certainly the approval of 
two-thirds of the wool-growing industry to a diversion of funds from these 
Government payments in the industry's desire to improve its financial position 
by its own efforts seems a desirable step in the assistance of this industry. 

Section 9 of the bill seems most important to us in that it separates the assist- 
ance program of the Government for the woolgrowing industry from the farm 
programs as designed to assist crops being produced in surplus in this country. 
Wool is the only major crop in deficiency supply which up until this time the 
Congress has left in the general farm-support program. It seems most important 
to us that if the support of this industry is to be tied to the tariffs protecting 
the industry and to those revenues alone, that it should and must be treated 
separately with a separate wool act which the Congress can watch and attend 
to in the coming years. It is obvious that according it the same treatment 
accorded the commodities produced in surplus has been most ineffective up to 
this point. 

It seems to us to be most important that this separate action be taken prior 
to the time that action could be taken by the Congress on the overall farm pro- 
gram. The new marketing year for wool will begin April 1 and unless this 
measure can be passed in time to be put into effect for the present marketing 
vear, there would be no benefits accrue to the growers through payments until 
after the close of the 1955 marketing year, which would be April 1 of 1956. This 
seems to us a compelling reason for rapid action on this separate National 
Wool Act. 

There are some general points which we feel should be brought to the atten 
tion of the committee: 

As expressed by several members of this committee during the hearing, scien 
tific determination of shrinkage of wool as it is marketed, is desirable and both 
growers and buyers are using these methods to a greater degree than previously. 
We would, however, be opposed to any compulsory core testing to determine 
shrinkage under a payment program. As outlined by the Department, the pro- 
posal of payments on a percentage basis eliminates the necessity for the Govern 
ment attending to such matters and, in fact, encourages the best possible mar- 
keting practices by the individual growers for they will receive in any payments, 
a percentage based upon the price they receive for their wool on the market. 

There are many advantages to the new program over the present loan pro- 
gram. While it is conceivable that under the present support-program laws, the 
support price for wool could be raised high enough to what could be considered 
an incentive level, to do that would inevitably force the Government to accept 
all of the wool produced in the United States and thereby create a floor under 
world prices at this higher level. The only correction for such assistance to 
world-wool production would be the imposition of additional tariffs, which has 
been publicly objected to by the administration and the Members of this Con- 
gress. Only last Thursday the President denied imposition of additional duties 
sufficient to protect even the present support program as recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. Unless higher tariffs are to be imposed, the present method 
of support must be abandoned if the price to growers is to be high enough for the 
incentive to produce the needed wool. 

The shearing of wool continues throughout the year in the different sections 
of the United States. Under the direct payment plan provided for in H. R. 7775, 
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the grower could sell on a free and open market in the normal method of mar- 
keting at the time of shearing or he can contract for future delivery even before 
shearing, or he can consign his wool to be sold at a future date when he might 
feel the market would be better or hold it himself as many woolgrowers do. 
Because of the setting of an incentive level and the knowledge that average 
returns will reach that figure, the grower would be in a better position than ever 
to finance through private institutions to hold his wool to any future date he 
thought best. The new method would certainly provide much more flexibility 
on this than does the present Government support program which provides for 
foreclosure at the end of the marketing year even though the wool foreclosed on 

t have been shorn just 60 days prior to the foreclosure date. Evidence is 
e in the testimony of the Department that the requirements of the bill to 
provide an incentiv’ would assist in the financing problems of the grower both 
for the production and the holding of his wool, if more beneficial. 

This is of importance to the small growers with farm flocks, and one of the 
benelits of the new program is that it would permit benefits to more sinall growers 
who would receive payments if they amounted to as much as $2, according to 
the Department proposals The use of wool pools and cooperative marketing 
has enabled the small growers to more effectively market their product, and 
this bill permits the payment through those pools so that even the smallest 
growers could participate. It might be pertinent here to point out that the coop 
erative marketing associations which handle an estimated 30 percent of the 
domestic wool clip are supporting this new program. It will eliminate a tremen 
dous storage bill now being paid to handlers by the Government under the present 
program which freezes wool in warehouses for many months and then pays 
the handler a commission charge when it is sold. We feel this program should 
be « 
mart 


esigned for the benefit of the growers and the fast movement of wool into 
t channels rather than to accrue to the benefit of the handlers As testified 
here, nearly one-third of the losses sustained by the Government on the present 
program have been storage payments to wool handlers 

The administrative costs of this new pro 









ram would be much smaller than 


the administrative costs of the present program even in such a year as 19538 
Ww some 20 percent of the clip has gone into the loan program up to 
tl time \ctually the costs deducted from the grower at the present low 
level of support have been none of the factors moving more wool direct into 
market, yet it has been of no benefit to the producer. Under a simple system 

ined for the operation of this program by the Department of Agriculture, 
the grower would take his account of sale to his local county PMA office, which 
is zlready established and operating, it would be certified there, and when the 


national average was figured, he would receive a check, either directly or through 
his 1 rketing agency 





rhere ure many advantages to this new program over the old, and the Secre- 
tary would be able to do numerous things on behalf of the industry in matters 
dministration that would be of benefit it also permits the growers to 
inaugurate a self-help program. It utilizes the insuflicient tariff rates for double 


duty to the industry they were designed by the Congress to protect. We join 

in urging favorable consideration and early passage of H. R. 7775 with the 

amcndments we have suggested herein. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EK. Y. Berry, 
SAM COON, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
QO. C, FISHER. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
oF SoutTH DAKOTA 


Iam E. Y. Berry, Representative from the Second Congressional District of 
South Dakota 

I make this appearance today to urge your committee for favorable action 
upon the administration-sponsored wool bill, and to urge you to report this bill 
separately from the other agricultural measures 

I need not remind you that wool is in a category in itself, so far as agricul- 
tural products are concerned. It is the only agricultural product in which the 
farmers and ranchers of this Nation produce only about one-fourth of the prod- 
uct actually used by the processors of this Nation. It is the only product upon 
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which the producers are asked to satisfy themselves with a support program 
when there is not a surplus production. It is a strange situation. 

Of course, we who represent the wool-producing areas of the Nation ask only 
for a protective tariff, and if a tariff sufficient to protect wool production in this 
country were levied, it would solve a good many of our agricultural problems, 
One of the principal reasons we have an overproduction of cattle today is be- 
cause we have not protected the wool industry. Sheepmen have closed out their 
interests and gone into cattle. Acres that should be producing sheep and wool 
are producing cattle. As a result we are grappling with an overproduction of 
beef. 

However, because our international policy is such as it is, it is apparent that 
a tariff sufficient to protect the wool industry will not be imposed at this time. 
As an alternative, we ask the immediate passage of H. R. 7775. 

As I have indicated, we ask the passage of this bill as a substitute for a pro- 
tective tariff. Sooner or later this problem must be met. We must face the 
facts. We must provide a tariff to protect the wool industry the same as our 
mining industry. If this Nation is to remain strong domestically and defen- 
sively, we must soon start giving our miners and wool producers protection 
against importation from cheap labor countries. The recent rise in the price 
of coffee is an indication of what can and will happen if we are solely depend- 
ent on foreign sources for our minerals and for our wool. Although everyone 
attempts to blame someone else for the high price of coffee, it certainly is ap- 
parent to everyone that it is well within the power of Brazil to charge whatever 
price may suit her fancy for coffee, and the people of the United States must pay 
it or must drink some substitute. 

Put the American sheepman out of business put the American miner out of 
business, and the American consumer will pay for wool and minerals the same 
as we are paying for coffee today. All we need to do is create a foreign monop- 
oly—we will create this monopoly by putting the American sheepman out of 
business. 

As I said before, there is only one sensible way to protect the American 
producer, and that is through a tariff which protects his cost of production. 
An alternative, however, is to stimulate wool production through the payment of 
a subsidy, the funds for which are obtained through the present tariff levy. 
This bill will go a long way toward saving a vital American industry. Returning 
sheep to our acres will go a long way toward reducing an overproduction of 
beef. This is a vital step. It must be taken now and it should be taken indepen- 
dently of the other agricultural provisions which are contemplated for action 
at this session. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN SAM Coon IN LDEHALF oF H. R. 7775 (NATIONAL 
Woo. Act) Berore House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this measure, H. R. 7775, pend- 
ing before your committee, is of the utmost importance to my district and the 
State of Oregon. I was raised in the Snake River Valley and have been a live- 
stock man in my own right for 22 years, and have worked closely with State 
and local livestock committees dealing with livestock problems. 

There is no segment of western agriculture which needs the help of this 
Congress more than the woolgrowers. That is particularly true of the sheep 
industry of Oregon which in the past 12 years has had a decrease from 1,577,000 
head in 1942 to 682,000 head as of Jnauary 1, 1954, a decrease of 57 percent. 
My State shows the greatest decrease of any wool-producing State in the Nation. 
That has an added significance when you realize that a large number of the 
replacement ewe lambs, the future wool-producing animals of the West, come 
from the State of Oregon. The fact that other States are not replacing their 
ewes can best be seen in the fact that we only have 43 percent of our industry left 
as compared to 1942. 

The financial losses of the sheep industry in Oregon brought about the diver- 
sion of acres formerly used in sheep production to the production of more profit- 
able commodities such as cattle and wheat. The profit incentive for any sheep 
production has been so low that some wool-producing lands have gone into State 
wildlife projects through use of Pittman-Robertson funds for restoring American 
wildlife. With the now existing surpluses in beef and wheat it is important to 
the economy of Oregon that an incentive be created for greater wool produc- 
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tion rather than permitting the continued decline to further unbalance the agri- 
cultural economy of the West. Loan and purchase support programs have been 
used for wool since 1943. By 1948 the Congress had become alarmed enough 
at the decrease in production up to that point that the only production goal set 
for any agricultural commodity was set for wool at 360 million pounds of shorn 
wool annually, grease basis. Since then, sheep production has continued to 
decline in Oregon and the Nation. It is therefore obvious that wool must be 
treated on a different basis than the support programs designed for the bulk 
of agriculture in the United States. The Congress found this to be true in 
connection with another deliciency product in agriculture and solved the major 
portion of the problem connected with domestic sugar production by using a 
separate act in treating with its specific problem. Domestic wool production 
will never meet the needs of the United States in wool consumption. It is most 
vratifying to me to see this committee considering this separate National Wool 
Act so that wool can be treated by the Congress and the administration on the 
hasis of the industry’s need and the country’s welfare for both military and 
civilian purposes 
I believe wool needs this separate treatment. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLAIR ENGLER, SECOND DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 


BreroreE HouUsSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, ON H. R. 7775 


e-AE 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear here today in support of H. R. 7775, 
now being considered by this committee. Most of you gentlement know that 
I represent the largest district in the State of California from the standpoint 
of land area. I represent 19 counties, many of which individually are as large 
as some of our smaller States. Much of my district includes the Sierra-Nevada 
mountain range, with particularly the eastern slope which borders on the State 
of Nevada. A great deal of this area is range country which maintains the 
production of livestock. 

lew people realize that California is the third largest wool-producing State in 
the Nation and that we produce more wool in California than any of the States 
other than Texas and Wyoming. To stress the little recognized importance of 
wool production to the State of California, I might add that California produces 
four times as much wool as does our neighboring State of Nevada, which is 
recognized as a wool-producing State. 

1 fiy over my district to cover the large area when I’m home and statistics are 
not required from that vantage point to see the reduction in the number of sheep 
ranging in California. Statistics show, however, that in the 10 years that I 
have been in the Congress, the number of sheep in production in California have 
dropped 41 percent, from 2,977,000 down to a figure of 1,769,000, This production 
drop from roughly 8 million head to 1% million head has had its bad effect on 
our economy and even upon the base tax structure of our more sparsely popu- 
lated areas. For instance, the financial plight of wool growers is such that the 
value of their stock has dwindled accordingly and the assessed valuation on 
sheep was again reduced by the county assessors of California for this year, 
which means another drop in revenues for our school districts and other 
governmental functions. 

California production dropped again last year. Obviously, conditions are such 
that our present support program is not accomplishing the purpose for which it 
was intended when Congress passed the Agricultural Act of 1949 and in which 
we continued to set a goal of 360 million pounds of shorn wool for United States 
production, I therefore am most gratified that this committee is considering 
separate legislation based upon a method of incentive payment which I believe 
will work and will fit the needs of the wool-producing industry. I would like to 
urge that this committee make every effort to see that this wool program would 
have a stability that would assure the woolgrowers that this would not be an 
off-and-on-again program. To have any real incentive value the program must 
give assurance enough to permit the sheepmen to do long-range planning and 
financing 

It seems right to me that the revenue from specific wool duties should be used 
to finance this program. I am wondering, so long as that principle is a mainstay 
of this proposed wool legislation, if the program could not be made more stable 
through the automatic appropriation of the required portion of the wool duties 
rather than through annual appropriations. It seems sound, long-range planning 
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to me and based upon the same principle by which this Congress already sets 
aside 30 percent of all tariff duties collected for the price-support programs for 
other farm products under section 32. 

To me this separate approach to the wool problem, because of its peculiar situa- 
tion with respect to deficiency production and the need for imports of competitive 
wool, is very important and I respectfully urge this committee to report this bill 
favorably as soon as the legislative processes will permit. 

It is most important to the wool production of California and the West that the 
Congress take action upon this wool matter in the most expeditious manner pos 
sible, so that it can be put into effect for the new marketing year. In my district 
shearing is already well under way. If this legislation is delayed unnecessarily, 
we will have lost a full year in attempting to benefit the industry. Under the 
program as proposed, not a single payment check would go to a woolgrower until 
mid-1955, after the close of the present marketing year, and with averages and 
percentages determined. If we were to lose a year in placing such a plan into 
effect, it would be 1956 before any such benefits could accrue to the grower 
through this legislation. 

This committee has long dealt with these agricultural problems on a bipartisan 
basis and I assure you that there is bipartisan support from the wool-producing 
areas for the program as embodied in H. R. 7775. 

Thank you very much. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0., March 9, 1954. 
Mr. GeorceE L. REID, Jr., 
Clerk, Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building. 

DEAR Mr. RED: I would like to submit the attached statement in regard to 
H. R. 7775, which is identical with my bill, H. R. 8197, for which I requested 
permission last week. 

I would also like to join in the statement submitted to your committee yester- 
day by Congressmen EK. Y. Berry, Sam Coon, Clair Engle, and 0. C, Fisher. I 
would particularly like to join in their request for an early conclusion of these 
hearings, and specifically recommend for your consideration the suggested sub- 
stitute section 5, as outlined in the joint statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
DouGLas R. StriNGFELLOW, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Dovarias R. STRINGFELLOW, REPRESENTATIVE FrRoM UTAH 
3EFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, IN CONSIDERATION OF H. R. 7775 on 
Marcu 4, 1954 


The downward trend of agricultural prices was experienced in the sheep 
industry some months ahead of, and more severely, than in other segments of 
agriculture. Since the downward trend began the industry has faced the prob- 
lem of decreased selling prices coupled with increasing production costs. This 
depressing influence has occurred at a time when greater quantities of wool and 
meat are needed to satisfy the accelerated requirements for defense activities, of 
a growing population, and of an economy with a relatively high level of em- 
ployment and corresponding demand for goods and services of all kinds. 

Twenty years ago the United States produced three-fourths of the wool it 
consumed. Today it produces only one-fourth of the billion pounds it consumes 
annually. The continued decline of sheep production in 1953 emphasizes this 
fact. 

There are 1 million less sheep in the United States today than a year ago. 
The wool industry, as does every industry, has as its objective increased pro- 
duction, but the price structure, due to low tariff rates and high rigid price 
supports, has thwarted this objective. Stability in prices at a level which will 
provide reasonable profits on investment is the desirable position of any industry 
including wool. 

The present wool price-support program has been incapable of aiding the in- 
dustry so as to permit a price recovery. Instead it has in effect placed a ceiling 
on the price of wool resulting in Government stockpiling of 100 million pounds 
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of wool. That stockpile is hanging over the market and the sheep industry is 
continuing to produce for storage, not consumption. 

In addition, continuing imports of wool and increasing imports of wool textiles, 
due to low tariff rates, have destroyed the market for our own domestic growers. 

Without protection in one form or another, the domestic wool industry cannot 
compete effectively with production in foreign areas. Not only are labor costs 
in the United States much higher than in competing areas, but labor costs are 
also the most important cost items in domestic wool production. 

President Eisenhower made this statement in regards to wool on January 11 
of this year: “A program is needed which will assure equitable returns to 
growers and encourage efficient production and marketing. It should require 

minimum of governmental interference with both producers and processors, 
entail a minimum of cost to taxpayers and consumers, and aline itself compatibly 
with overall farm and international trade policies.” 

I am still a firm believer that the proper long-range solution to this problem 
is embodied in H. R. 5638, which I introduced into the Congress during the last 
session. I believe in the imposition of a fair tariff on a flexible basis, which 
will, as conditions change, enable us to meet foreign competition in the American 
market on a fair and reasonable basis 

Many times I have stated that a foreign trade policy, if it is to contain features 
necessary for meeting the emergencies of the time, cannot be built on the 
unrealistic formulas of the past. It must be built upon the realities which now 
confront us. 

Therefore, I also support the administration’s aim for an expanded foreign- 
trade policy, providing it is developed on a fair and equitable basis, and provides 
the necessary means for protecting the domestic wool industry. The Congress 
and the President have both declared the domestic wool industry essential to 
our national security and welfare. Wool not only is important in our everyday 
living, but it is a strategic item in national defense. Other practical considera 
tions which cannot be divorced from reality involves the protection of an eco- 
nomic and social structure which in certain areas has become dependent on wool 
as well as the most efficient use of western land resources not well adapted to 
uses other than for lambs and woolgrowing. For example, Utah, the geograph 
ical center of the Nation's sheep industry, with headquarters of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Salt Lake City, has a vital interest in the industry. 
In 1952 from the production of almost 12 million pounds of wool and the sale of 
almost 1 million lambs, the sheep industry brought new income to the State of 
Utah of approximately $21 million. 

The President has given this problem his personal attention and only after 
long study did he announce the aforementioned conclusion. Various alternative 
methods of protecting our wool industry have been suggested or attempted, but 
they do not appear appropriate. The President has also weighed the factors 
involved in our trade relationship with such countries as Australia and New 
Zealand which are key spots today in our rather insecure position in the Pacific. 
In the President’s opinion, an increased tariff or an import fee would protect 
the domestic wool industry but the unfavorable international repercussions of 
such action have been generally deemed sufliciently adverse to preclude use at this 
time of this device. This is one of the realities with which we are confronted 
coupled with the fact that the present wool price-support program just does not 
work to the best advantage of all concerned. A system of loans at 90 percent 
of parity has been attempted, but the resulting level of price is above the market 
level resulting, as I have mentioned, in the impounding of domestic wool and the 
increased use of imported wool. This certainly does not help build a sound 
domestic wool industry. 

A payment program for wool, therefore, appears at this time to offer the most 
promise for the immediate future since: 

1. It would provide the income incentive which is needed for a sound domestic 
wool program, payments being made from tariff fees on imported wool. 

2. The Government would no longer need to acquire, hold, and sell wool, for 
domestic wool would speedily move into use instead of into storage. 

3. It would avoid the disruption of international relationships with friendly 
countries at a time when we need to unite the free world against communism. 

4. The payment system would free the market and allow normal quality dif- 
ferentials to assert themselves. This would encourage the production of better 
quality wool. 

5. The freeing of the market would permit the wool trade to function efficiently 
with reference to management of stocks, seasonality of operations, and the 
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recognition of differences in supply and demand for the various kinds and 
grades of wool. 

In the light of the prevailing conditions and sensing my responsibility to 
represent not only the people of the State of Utah, but also the country as a 
whole, I, therefore, endorse the President’s wool program represented in my 
bill H. R. 8197 as a short-run measure because it offers a temporary solution 
to the price problem confronting the wool industry, and I also endorse the flexible 
tariff features contained in H. R. 5638 as a long-run measure, and which I intro- 
duced last session. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOwSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954 
Hon, CLIFForRD R. Hope, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: It is my understanding that the following Members of Con 
gress, E. Y. Berry, Sam Coon, Clair Engle, and 0. C. Fisher, appeared before your 


committee and submitted a statement on H. R. 7775 
Representing a State which is very much interested in this proposed legislation, 


I would like to add my plea to theirs for the enactment of this bill. I am also 
hopeful that early committee action can be had so that the bill may have its 
proper chance for action this session of Congress, and that such action will be as 
a separate act and not as part of an overall farm program 

I also respectfully suggest substitution of the language on page 2 of the joint 


statement for the present section 5 of the bill. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HENrY HARRISON. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.. March 11 hoy 
Hon. CiLirrorp R. Horr, M. C 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR COLLEAGUE: California is the third largest wool-producing State in 
the Union, and the industry as such is suffering from the great importation of 
wool. 

I understand the President has signified that he will not consider the increasing 
of tariffs but has suggested an alternative that will assist this industry in con 
tinuing to sustain itself. 

I might advise that in the past 11 years the sheep population in California has 
been reduced about 16 million head. This is a direct result of low tariff on wool. 

In order to put into effect the recommendation of the President for protecting 
the sheep industry, it is essential that H. R. 7775 be enacted into law. On behalf 
of the woolgrowers, not only of my State, but the entire country, I would appre- 
ciate favorable consideration of this bill 

With very kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvusert B. ScuDDER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Horr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drar CoLLEAGuUE: I am informed that Congressmen Berry, Coon, Engle, and 
Fisher have submitted a statement on H. R. 7775 to your committee. I have read 
this statement and fully concur in their views. 

I am also informed that this concludes all of the testimony which was sched- 
uled on this measure and I therefore urge your committee to vote on the 
measure at the earliest possible time. 
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I don’t need to tell you of the condition of our wool industry and of the need for 
this legislation if we are to save it. 
Sincerely, 
WritiaAm A. Dawson, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1954. 
Hon. CLrrrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuatrMan: I should like to join with Congressmen E. Y. Berry, 
Sam Coon, Clair Engle, and O. C. Fisher, in the statement they submitted to you 
in regard to their support of H. R. 7775. 

I would also like to urge an early decision by your committee on this matter, 
which is vital to my district and to the agriculture economy of the west. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN PHILLIes, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. CriirrorRp R. Horr, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drak COLLEAGUE: It is my understanding that hearings on the proposed 
National Wool Act, H. R. 7775, have been recessed in order that certain addi- 
tional Members of Congress might have the opportunity to appear and testify. 
On that assumption, I should like to submit this letter as a statement in support 
of this proposal in order to conserve the time of the committee. 

I believe that the need for this proposal and the wisdom of expeditious action 
in its approval has been amply demonstrated in testimony before the committee. 
Under our present program, we have seen a steady and dangerous decline in the 
nuniber of domestic animals and in the volume of production of wool. When 
producers are forced to sell their foundation stock for slaughter even when a 
program of 90 percent of parity is in effect, then there is some obvious defect in 
the basic structure of the supporting program. Statistical information before 
the committee illuminates this decline of the wool industry in a period of general 
prosperity. 

The need for a stable minimum of production of woo! for our national security 
stands out clearly as a basic point of consideration in any wool-support program. 
A domestic production of about one-third of our present normal consumption 
must be considered as a minimum necessary domestic production. 

Other considerations, of course, are most important in determining the kind 
and character of programs affecting domestic products moving in international 
trade. We must import some minimum of goods if we are to export those goods 
in which we have a comparative advantage. Wool is one agricultural product 
in which we have a deficiency of production; it is not in general surplus at the 
present time as are most of our agricultural products. This makes it important 
that we give proper attention to this condition in establishing policy. Some 
percentage of our wool must be imported in normal times. Accordingly, any 
action taken should not become a burden upon international commerce or upon 
consumption. If we are to live and trade in a world where our imports are of 
major importance to our allies (and where the communistic conspiracy is 
developing trade as a cold-war weapon) then we must consider the needs of 
such nations in establishing policy. 

Lastly, it seems clear that the only means by which we can achieve any safe 
minimum of domestic production of wool is to provide some support for such 
production. Due to cost differentials, our domestic producers cannot compete 
pricewise with producers in the wool exporting countries. An increase in the 
tariff protection on wool would, according to President Eisenhower, serve only 
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to disrupt our relations with friendly nations; increase the price to domestic 
consumers ; and increase the price advantage of fibers in competition with wool. 

This leaves us with the need of establishing a self-sustaining program which, 
without adding a direct burden to the taxpayer, will provide the necessary 
support or incentive for an agreed upon amount of domestic production, and do 
all this without interference with our established international policies and 
agreements. 

It is my opinion that the proposals of H. R. 7775 meet these requirements in 
a remarkable way. The money collected by the tariff on specifie wool imports 
of a competitive nature will be utilized to provide such supplemental payments 
to domestic producers as are required to stabilize domestic production at the 
minimum level. The producer will sell his output in the free market and such 
return will be supplemented from tariff revenues in order to meet his cost of 
production. It is a self-sustaining program. It should have no adverse effect 
upon our international trade. It adds nothing to the domestic price and will 
not lie as a direct burden upon the taxpayer. 

In addition, and most useful of all, it will allow wool clipped in this country 
to enter the market for use and not force it into idle storage. The 90 millions 
or so that have been utilized in this sterile operation in the last few years appear 
to exceed any expected cost of the proposal and even such funds as are utilized 
will not be taken from the general taxpayer. Any program which will allow 
the use of a vital product without interfering with other commitments, either 
domestic or international, or without added cost to the taxpayer, deserves the 
support of all those interested in a sound agricultural base for our economy I 
urge the committee to support the unique and remarkable program before it 
known as the National Wool Act. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALI 


STATEMENT OF Hon. O. C. Fisner, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. During the first day of the hearing on 
the wool bill, Mr. Poage questioned the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Rizley, about mohair, and that exchange has prompted me to make a brief 
statement on that phase of the pending bill. 

With respect to the support for mohair, the bill contains this language: 

“The support prices for pulled wool and for mohair shall be established at 
such levels, in relationship to the support price for shorn wool, as the Secretary 
determines will maintain normal marketing practices and the desired levels 
of production.” 

It will be recalled that Mr. Rizley said the language used in dealing with 
mohair could be improved upon. I question the language “normal marketing 
practices” as applied to mohair, and also the language “desired levels of pro- 
duction.” 

It is understandable that, as applied to pulled wool, the phrase “normal 
marketing practices” may be pertinent because it is intended not to destroy 
the normal method by which lambs are sold for slaughter with wool on their 
backs. But that is not true with respect to mohair. Angora goats are raised 
principally for the fiber and not for the meat. It is very rare that goat kids 
are sold for slaughter. It is not considered economic to raise them for that 
purpose. I am suggesting, therefore, that the language which I have quoted 
be changed to read as follows: 

“The support prices for pulled wool and for mohair shall be established at 
such levels, in relationship to the support price for shorn wool, as the Secretary 
determines will maintain normal marketing practices for pulled wool, and as 
the Secretary shall determine is necessary to maintain approximately the same 
percentage of parity for mohair as for shorn wool. The deviation of mohair 
support prices shall not be calculated so as to cause it to rise or fall more than 
10 percent above or below the comparable percentage of parity at which shorn 
wool is supported.” 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not discuss other features of the bill. I do feel that 
wool should be treated in a bill separate from the general farm price-support 
measure. I feel that in that way the merits of the bill and a more thorough 
understanding of it can result. Therefore, I hope this wool bill, unencumbered 
by other subjects, may be reported, rather than having it attached to other sub 
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jects that are not pertinent to wool and mohair. That procedure will enable 
each of us to express ourselves and vote either for or against the wool bill and 
ivoid having the issue beclouded with other subject matter. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Washington 1, D. C., March 10, 1954 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Hope, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 


DeAR Mr. Hope: 7 American Farm Bureau Federation recommends the 
enactment of H. R. 7775 with amendments as proposed herein 
The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that Government payments 


to farmers are not a desirable substitute for price supports or a satisfactory 





means of bringing income into agriculture. On the other hand, we do not sup 
port the principle that payments should never be used to support farm returns 
We supported the Agricultural Act of 1948S which contained carefully circum 
scribed authority which could have been used to make payments on wool, 

It is our belief that the peculiar circumstances surrounding the production 
ind marketing of wool justify providing carefully prescribed authority for the 
use of payments to support returns of wool producers. Most important of these 
circumstances is that wool is a commodity for which the major portion of ow 
eeads is 1 ported and for which United States prot iction, even with a 90 per 
cent of parity support, is declining In the case of wool, the operation of the 
present price-support program has tended to pile up domestic production in the 
nands of Government and to substitute foreign wool in consumption outlets 

We believe that it is desirable for the United States to maintain production of 


wool at a level sufficient to meet a certain percentage of our national needs for 


woo lo do so, under present conditions, it is obvious that it must be sup 
ported at a relatively high level In order to meet this objective and at the 
same time encourage domestic wool going into consumption rather than into 
storage, the payment method of supporting the income of wool producers ap 


pears to represent a desirable approach. 

The following changes in H. R. 7775 are respectfully recommended : 

1. Pulled woo] should not be included in the payment program. The in 
clusion of pulled wool would result in substantial payments to slaughtering es 
tablishments without materially contributing to the objective of maintaining 
increased woo! production in this country. 

2. Section S should be amended to provide that in addition to sales promotion 
programs, the marketing agreements may include provision for research and edu 
eation with respect to the production and marketing of wool and wool products 

It would be appreciated if this letter is included as a part of the printed record 
of this subject 

Very sincerely, 
ALLAN B. Kine, President 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1954 
Hon. Crirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 


House of Representatives, Washinoton. D. CO. 
] 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been advised that certain members of your 
committee are anxious to know of the Grange position with respect to that 
portion of the administration program dealing with wool. We had expected to 
cover this subject matter in our testimony during the course of the hearings 
on the general legislation for which we are currently scheduled on March 380. 
If there is some point in your viewpoint, or that of the committee, to our making 
a separate statement in advance of this date we are prepared to do so, but perhaps 
this letter will suffice 

The National Grange in its commodity-by-commodity approach to the farm 
problem has for some time included the production payment idea in its so-called 
stock of remedies. We feel that this method of providing adequate price-support 
for wool is an excellent illustration of how reasonable price support can be 
effected without disruption of the normal marketing processes and without 
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creating international difficulties. While we study the whole problem it may 
well be that we need to buy a probable desirable adjustment in volume of 
production here. We certainly need time to realistically analyze the compara 
tive longtime efficiency of production of our own wool producers compared to 
those in the rest of the world, and at the same time study the long-time national 
interest of America involved in the possible maintenance of a given level of woo 
production in the United States This method of support will obviously give us 
an opportunity to do all of these things. The Grange thoroughly endorses this 
particular program, 
Respectfully yours, 
HerscHet D. Newsom, Master 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HAMER H. BupGE BEerore TLOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I should like first to express 
my thanks for your courtesy in permitting me to appear this morning relative 
to H. R. 7775. 

As a preface to my remarks it should first be stated that I have the utmost 
confidence in the judgment of this committee and know of your sincere interest 
in doing your utmost to alleviate the really serious economie conditions now 
facing the woolgrowing industry. There is probably no segment of our agricul- 
tural economy which faces a more gloomy picture than this historic and most 
important domestic industry. 

Frankly, I have serious misgivings concerning the legislation now before you, 
but also realize that since it seems impossible to obtain tariff relief we must 
explore all other avenues in order that some relief can be effected. I am par- 
ticularly disturbed as to the practical workability of H. R. 7775 in view of the 
fact that as 1 understand its provisions it would be necessary for annual appro- 
priations to be sought and received in order to implement the approach sought. 
fhis seems to me to be a most precarious and unstable method wherein the lack 
of a single adequate annual appropriation would make the entire program 
totally useless. With such a provision it seems to me that the woolgrowers 
would not be given the security which the Congress and this committee have 
previously and are now attempting to assure them. I am sure that the com 
mittee will fully study this provision of the proposed legislation, as well as some 
of the other features to which attention has been called in previous testimony 
of those appearing before the committee. 

Again my thanks for your courtesy. 


(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 





